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ROBERT HATCH KENNETT 


J ELOQUENT tributes have been paid to the Cambridge Regius 
Professor of Hebrew whose death removes one who for over forty 
years was a successful and ever stimulating teacher.' With all 
that has been said of his scholarship and of his simple goodness 
I gladly associate myself, while undertaking the far from easy 
task of estimating his place in the field of Old Testament 
research. I can make no attempt to record all his writings and 
all that he stood for; but as an old pupil—from the Michaelmas 
Term of 1891—I will note various aspects of the work of one 
to many of whose more outstanding views I have long been 
attracted. 

From an early age Kennett had been captivated by the Hebrew 
prophets. He in turn captured their spirit, and those of us who 
knew him as a teacher and preacher hear again in his written 
word the familiar ringing voice, with all the zeal of the prophets, 
their moral indignation, their often homely imagery, their 
immediacy, and their grasp of essentials. His was a certain 
radicalism, impatient at aught that seemed to obscure the vital i 
facts as he understood them. He could write as vigorously as 
he could speak, and some striking passages of his linger in the ; 
memory.* How entirely he had made the Bible his own his | 
pupils best know ; and it was always his aim that it should be 
accurately translated, critically and sympathetically interpreted, 


ia 
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1 Especially The Times, Feb. 16; The Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 19 (Mr H. Loewe), 
and The Cambridge Review, Feb. 26 (Prot. Burkitt). 

2 He believed he had read and re-read them before he was twelve, certainly 
before he was fourteen (The Church’s Gain from Modern Thought 1910 p. 19). 

3 e.g. ‘the Jews have shown a marvellous power of walking loose in the midst 
of the burning fiery furnace’ (Cambridge Biblical Essays, ed. Swete, p. 134). 
VOL. XXXIII. Q 
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and faithfully rendered with proper attention to the fundamental 
differences between Hebrew and Western modes of thought. In 
him the elementary needs of the Hebrew class, the interests of 
the theological student, and the simple perplexities of the 
thoughtful layman were met and balanced. 

Kennett’s fine linguistic ability was manifested early,’ and 
when at length his Short Account of the Hebrew Tenses appeared 
in 1901, it was obvious that years of careful work lay behind it. 
Concise and packed—as most of his writings were—it has proved 
invaluable, whether as an easy and readable introduction to 
Driver's exhaustive treatise, (‘that indispensable book’, as he 
styles it), or as a vade-mecum for students whose Hebrew 
ambitions are more modest. Based upon more than ten years’ 
experience of his pupils’ difficulties—it is dedicated to his pupils— 
it was written to enable them to grasp ‘those fine shades of 
meaning which give such life and vigour to the language of the 
Old Testament’. It was a subject to which he was constantly 
returning: the necessity of understanding, not merely the Hebrew 
tenses and the niceties of Hebrew syntax, but the real content of 
words which, familiar enough to English readers of the Bible— 
at least those of a generation ago—would have presented them- 
selves otherwise to the Hebrew mind. What Kennett has done 
along these lines constitutes, I venture to think, one of his most 
outstanding and permanent contributions to Biblical study.” 

A dead language, he said, cannot be literally translated ; word 
for word renderings must be avoided and it is impossible to keep 
the same word throughout. There is ‘a grammar of the Bible’ ; it 
must be mastered by those who would arrive at the true sense 
of the Bible; and in eloquent passages he pleads fervently for 
a truer version ; for, as he observes, a literal translation‘ regardless 
of idiom of Hebrew and Hebraic scriptures’ may be truly ‘a 
tongue not understanded of the people’.® He points out, for 


1 He obtained a First Class in the Semitic Languages Tripos in 1886, and only 
four years later was one of the examiners, as Inceptor in Arts. 

2 I may refer here to his acute philological note in J.7.S. xii 114 sqq., to his 
syntactical note on Hosea vi 6 (the knowledge of God as distinct from burnt- 
offerings) in Sacrifice p. 23 n. 3, and especially to the minute argument on Isaiah ix 
1-7 in J T.S. vii 334-341. 

3 In Our Tongues : Some Thoughts for Readers of the English Bible (1907) p. 50; 
cf. Sacrifice p. 46. 
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example, that the Hebrew ’@mar and the English ‘say’ overlap, 
but are not identical in scope; and as the former also means 
‘think’, the prophet’s formula, ‘Thus saith the Lord’, does not 
introduce an objective revelation of God, but a subjective one." 
Again, Hebrew thought is concrete, divine forgiveness is not 
a sentiment but is manifested in practical results. External 
effect is contemplated rather than internal cause; and, accordingly, 
to ‘covet’ in the Decalogue is, rather, to ‘seek to acquire’. 
Words denoting action commonly include the result : work and 
reward, guilt avd punishment, offence avd compensation, and— 
most suggestive of all—covenant and state of security. Purpose 
and consequent result are one, so that the phrase ‘that the 
Scripture might. be fulfilled’ means properly, that so-and-so did 
as a matter of fact prove to be the fulfilment of scripture: it was 
‘by way of fulfilment’. 

In a most suggestive essay on ‘Hebrew conceptions of 
Righteousness and Sin’,® he explains that these ideas refer to 
status, and represent a material or physical type of thought. 
This is also the central theme in an admirable booklet on 
Sacrifice, a remarkable piece of condensed and direct argument, 
as valuable for advanced students as for the ordinary reader.* 
Thus, he points out that prophets like Jeremiah knew and appealed 
fearlessly to traditions of Israel’s sojourn in the wilderness different 
from those that became current ; and, as he proceeds, he sets forth 
the real meaning of New Testament ideas of fulfilment, propitia- 
tion, and sin-offering. It was characteristic of him to combine 
Hebrew technicalities with Theology and details of Old Testament 
research with their bearing upon the New Testament. ‘The 
problems which present themselves in the study of the Gospels 
are indeed very similar to those which occur in the study of the 
prophets. It has been disastrous to the understanding of the 
Bible that investigation into the historical meaning of the Old 


1 The Church’s Gain p. 228q. (a striking illustration from the New Testament 
follows). 

2 See, for some references, Deuteronomy and the Decalogue p. 67; In Onur 
Tongues pp. 25 8q., 32 8qq., 38, 41. 

8 Early Ideals of Righteousness (1910); see J.T.S. xiii 133. Cf. also Old Testa- 
ment Essays (1928) p. 125 n. 1 (APTY¥ and the Pauline d:arocdvy). 

* Church of England Handbooks, No. 5. 
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and New Testaments has so frequently been carried on “in 
watertight compartments ”’.’! 

So completely was Kennett at home in the Old Testament that 
it was as though he knew how men of old—an Isaiah, or even an 
Antiochus Epiphanes—would view things. It was this insight 
that accounts for his not infrequent revolutionary treatment of 
the Hebrew text. He has explained his methods in The Servant 
of the Lord (1911), where we have excellent examples of his 
powers of literary analysis (Lecture II) and his principles of 
textual restoration on the basis of Hebrew metre (Lecture III). 
True, his flair for textual emendation carried him along roads 
where others have not been able to follow him; but one would 
have to search long before one could find a scholar with the 
sympathy for and command over Hebrew thought that he 
possessed.” 

To the importance of such ancillary subjects as archaeology 
and folk-lore he was keenly alive.* He could be proud of 
numbering among his pupils the gifted author of The Golden 
Bough, and Sir James Frazer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
him both for his tuition and for ‘ several valuable suggestions’.* 
The ‘primitive and heathenish character’ of the religion of 
David’s age would, Kennett observes, in some respects find 
a counterpart among the natives of the Uganda Protectorate 
(O. 7. Essays p. 120); and, while frankly and helpfully com- 
menting on the ‘ lower’ elements in the Bible (human sacrifice 
and other crude rites), he proceeds to make it clear that ‘ that 
which led Israel on to the revelation of Christ was among the 
heathen too often a dead weight dragging men down’.® 


1 The Servant of the Lord (1911) p. x; cf. Deuteronomy and the Decalogue 
p- 71 sq., where he suggests that if we can understand the manner of life and teach- 
ing of ‘ Jesus of Nazareth which was a Prophet’, we shall the better understand 
the prophets who prepared the way before Him. 

2 In his Schweich Lectures on the Book of Isaiah (published in 1910) he singles 
out Cheyne and Duhm (p. 2), who are, as is universally recognized, as pre- 
eminent for their powers of interpretation, as for their zeal in textual emendation. 

8 e.g. the interesting remarks on sacrifices upon bricks (Isa. Ixv. 3), in Schwetch 
Lectures, p. 57 $q- 

4 Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, 2nd ed., 1907, Preface, p. vii; see also i 73n. (on the 
kedeshim), ii 219 (Molech, the human king as an incarnate deity), &c. 

5 The Church’s Gam p. 26 sq. Note in O. T. Essays, p. 13, the interesting remark 
upon the significance of African paraliels to the story of the Garden of Eden. 
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He took no mechanical view of the developement of Israel : 
human thought ‘never does advance pari passu on all points’, 
yet he recognizes that there is a certain interaction of ideas and 
events, and this is the basis of the historical reconstruction which 
will always be associated with his name—and rightly, for it is 
the most measured and most daring piece of theoretical reasoning 
since Wellhausen’s famous sketch of the history of Israel in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.). He felt strongly that there 
had been too much analytical work and too little that was con- 
structive. It was not enough for scholars to consider a few 
outstanding facts, or to isolate and discuss with immense pains 
some question the methodical treatment of which involved other 
portions of the history of Israel or of the Old Testament. The 
literary problems of the Old Testament should not be severed 
from problems of the historical developement, and, conversely, 
there were certain salient periods which must necessarily have 
left their mark upon the developement of the literature. More- 
over, we are to ask ourselves, what purpose was such and such 
a story intended to serve? why, for example, were the stories of 
the Flood and of Babel inserted?* And so forth. Thus the 
critic must endeavour to determine both the general intention of 
the compiler and also the meaning of the particular narratives 
which have been used for the purpose but are from another 
context and may have had another application. 

Kennett covered the whole field of Old Testament history. 
His essays on ‘ The Aaronite Priesthood’ (/. 7. S. vi 161-186) 
and ‘ The Date of Deuteronomy’ (/. 7. S. vii 481-500) involved 
a conception of the history of Israel which he had already 
thought out in all its main outlines. The reconstruction which 
his theories meant was sketched more clearly in his closely- 
packed essay ‘ The History of the Jewish Church from Nebuchad- 
nezzar to Alexander’,® and in the sketch ‘Israel’ in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (1914), to which he also 
contributed the articles Ark, Moab, Rechabites, and Tophet. 
In his last published work he finds no reason to modify his 


1 Deuteronomy and the Decalogue p. 53: a good page. 

2 See O.7. Essays pp. 10, 21 (Flood and Babel), p. 38 (Balaam), 40 
(Joseph). 

5 Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909) pp. 93-157- 
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theory of the origin of the Old Testament,’ but sets forth in 
further detail a number of facts which in his judgement confirm 
and supplement it. It includes a study of ‘the Early Narratives 
of the Jahvistic Document of the Pentateuch’, which is un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant piece of work, necessarily specula- 
tive but exceedingly suggestive, that has ever appeared in 
English.? 

That the middle centuries of the first millennium B.c. were 
epoch-making will be readily granted, and Kennett’s exposition 
of the Biblical history of that period is an original piece of research 
which has not yet received the attention it deserves. Why do 
the narratives and laws of J and of E both resemble each other 
and also conflict as they do? What was the history of Bethel 
after the fall of the North Kingdom? These and other questions 
call for an answer. In opposition to the general opinion of 
scholars E, drawn up in the middle of the seventh century for 
Samaria, is taken to be older than J ; and the latter is a counter- 
blast to the reforms of Josiah, which were of the nature of 
a compromise and based upon the discovery of a writing which 
was certainly not Deuteronomy. Corresponding to the prominence 
of Bethel in the North is that of Hebron in the South. Jealous 
of Jerusalem, when its priests were dispossessed by Josiah, it 
began (between 621 and 604 B.C.) to collect its local traditions— 
Judah proper has few old ones (O. 7. Essays p. 3 sq.)—and it is 
J which is repudiated by Jeremiah in a famous passage.* 

Bethel, the centre of reforming ideas, leapt into prominence 
after the Fall of Jerusalem and the exile of its (Zadokite) priests. 
There was a rapprochement of North and South during the Exile.* 
It was the occasion of the combination of,J and E: the Judaean 
and Samarian law codes. But something more spiritual was 
needed—Deuteronomy. Kennett’s discussion of Deuteronomy, 
its locale, date, and origin, is more than admirable. He shews 


1 O. T. Essays (1928), Preface, p. vii. 

2 Jb. pp. 1-41. There is a noteworthy theory of the Garden of Eden (which 
he places to the west of the district of the Kenites in or near Egypt, p. 11 sq.). 

8 Jer. viii 8 (‘the false pen of the scribes hath wrought falsely ’). 

* Ceremonies of reconciliation may be suspected (J.7.S. vii 498s j., Deut. xxvii, 
Joshua xxii), and there are traces of compromise between Shechem and Jerusalem 


(J.7.S. vi 175). 
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that it is later than Jeremiah who was ‘no mere stringer together 
of devotional tags, but an original thinker’! ; and he brings for- 
ward a number of points to support the view that D dates about 
the middle of the sixth century. But D was not able to supersede 
JE, as was intended ; and the preservation of the two reminds us, 
in some degree, of Matthew and Mark. As he insists, we have 
in any case to explain the union of J and E, which differ in some 
important respects, and also the subsequent acceptance of the 
Pentateuch by Samaria, inexplicable unless Samaria had already 
accepted D before the rivalry between the North and South 
ended in the great separation. 

The Return in the first year of Cyrus was insignificant ; of far 
greater moment were the events that stirred the prophecies of 
Haggaiand Zechariah. Zerubbabel’s return and Judaean political 
ambitions destroyed the movement towards the unification of 
North and South—Samaria herself had hoped for a central 
Palestinian king. Moreover, the Zadokites who had come back 
from Babylon had to enrol themselves under the Aaronite priests 
of Bethelite origin. The growing strength of Jerusalem provoked 
jealousy on all sides, and Kennett postulates a fierce attack upon 
the city and the commencement of the lasting Jewish-Edomite 
enmity—a view that in itself is not a novelty. Nehemiah is the 
next landmark; his age was an entirely new beginning, a fresh 
inauguration of sacrificial worshi» and the publication, first of the 
Priestly code P, and then of the whole Pentateuch (433 B.C.). 
The Samaritan schism follows shortly after.2 One looks in vain 
in the annals of Old Testament criticism for a reconstruction of 
the age of Nehemiah so brilliant as Kennett’s, based as it is upon 
numerous pieces of evidence which require some explanation, and 
upon a thorough-going examination of the more minute Biblical 


1 See especially J.7.S. vi 182 sq., vii 481 sqq., and especially Deuteronomy and 
the Decalogue. It isinstructive to read, by way of contrast, his estimate of Ezekiel, 
who, he says, arouses in us ‘a sense of disappointment’ (O. 7. Essays pp. 
42-58). 

2 To Nehemiah’s age belongs the inauguration of the Day of Atonement (O. 7. 
Essays pp. 105-118). Azazel is the name of an otherwise unknown pagan settled 
in Judaean territory between 586 and the time of Nehemiah (p. 114). See also 
the interesting essay on ‘the altar of fire’ (1b. pp. 91-104), and the suggestive 
study of ‘the Jewish priesthood’ (pp. 59-90). All belong to and illustrate one 
age. 
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details which most of us prefer to leave in their obscurity rather 
than run the risk of appearing to be too speculative. 

A blank period follows.! Kennett decisively and consistently 
refuses to utilize the tradition of a persecution of the Jews 
under Artaxerxes Ochus (362-339 B.C.); but the coming of 
Alexander the Great and the invasion of Greek culture are 
critical events whose effect can be traced upon the Biblical 
literature. We have, however, to descend to the third century B.C. 
for the most important sections of Old Testament prophecy and 
psalmody ; and it is Kennett’s insistence upon the Maccabean 
date of so large a part of what is best in Biblical literature that 
has set him apart from other scholars.? It is true that there have 
been and are some decisive tendencies towards so late a date’; 
but, so far as I can see, no one has argued so elaborately and 
forcefully as he has. The ‘Servant of the Lord’ is Maccabean : 
‘why should it be imagined that God could inspire men during 
the fifth century B.C. and during the first century of the Christian 
era, but not in the intervening period ?’* The Psalms come from 
the Synagogue, not the Temple; and it is urged that Book I 
and Books II-III are of contemporary editorship, but arose in 
different localities—a particularly striking view that is worthy of 
examination. The Psalter as a whole was composed about 168- 
41 B.C.—though there are many older elements—and Kennett 
endeavours to find an appropriate and adequate historical back- 
ground for every one of the Psalms. It is tempting to go on 
and specify more of Kennett’s views, suggestive, stimulating, 
and provocative—in the best sense—as they always are, but 

1 Two picturesque illustrations: the Jewish Church was as a crab which had 
cast its shell and must hide until the new one hardens (Camb. Bibl. Essays p. 135); 


also, the period is the first milestone, a ‘Long Vacation’, as it were (The Servant 
of the Lord p. 22). ; 

2 See Schweich Lectures no. iii (1910), The Servant of the Lord (1911), and the 
treatise ‘the historical background of the Psalms’, in O. 7. Essays pp. 119-218 
(cf. earlier, his supplement to Robertson Smith’s article ‘ Psalms’, in Encycl. Brit. 
11th ed.). 

3 Notably, Torrey, see J.7.S. xxiii 102. 

* Servant of the Lord, p. 121. 

5 In his Preface to O. T. Essays he acknowledges his ‘ immeasurable obligation’ 
to Dr E, R. Bevan’s work on the Greek age. ‘ His work has thrown a flood of light 
on that period in which, as I believe, many of the most important parts of the 
O.T. were composed, and in which the religion of Israel reached its highest 
developement.’ These last words are indeed challenging! 
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sufficient attention has been drawn now, I hope, to the most 
distinctive aspects of his life-work.! 

For myself I venture to think that Kennett has made as 
strong a case for the Maccabaean standpoint as can well be 
made. But because events of the second century B.C. could 
explain this prophecy or that psalm, it does not follow that the 
passage in question belongs to that period and is not an earlier 
one that applies equally to the later situation. Many scholars 
hesitate to suggest a particular historical background for this or 
the other Psalm; whereas Kennett could argue that his own 
theory provided the simplest and most consistent explanation 
of all of them. For my part, I have no doubt that editorial 
activity went on to a late date, nor is there any difficulty in the 
use of Hebrew and of Aramaic side by side (Zssays p. 141 n.) ; 
but decisive arguments are not adduced to turn the scale in 
favour of his drastic theory. Yet it may be freely admitted that 
if his tendency marks one extreme of criticism, the popular 
tendency to carry back the Psalter into an early monarchial 
period is surely no less extreme. 

On the whole, it is perhaps fairest to say that Kennett has 
himself provided what will, sooner or later, make his Maccabaean 
theory either highly probable or entirely improbable. I refer to 
his studies on the seventh to fifth centuries B.c.: the date of 
Deuteronomy, the broad outline of the streams of thought, and 
the political relations between North and South. It seems to 
me that we have, first of all, to make up our minds as to this 
age ; and only when we have formed a provisional picture of the 
course of events can we consider its significance for the Macca- 
baean age and the second century B.c. There were events 
which must have had their repercussion on the literature, and 
there are writings—probably or possibly of the earlier period— 
which point to a stage of thought which must first be under- 
stood before we can carry a great body of prophetical and 
poetical literature down to the later period. Otherwise we shall 
emasculate the earlier period before we have properly grasped 
it. It might well be that, as we read ourselves into the earlier 

1 Many valuable remarks are hidden away amid the pages that some readers 


might be tempted to skip, see e.g. O. 7. Essays p. 135 n. (Martial’s anchialum), 138 n. 
(the ‘1’ of the Psalms), 168n. (Selah = V¥aAAe). 
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age (sixth to fifth century B.c.}—whether or no along his 
lines—we shall find ourselves tending towards Kennett’s position. 
His marvellous intuition may have made it crystal clear to him 
that the literature which he assigns to the second century 
cannot, as regards the stage of thought it represents, be placed 
earlier; but we who move more slowly and have not his insight 
into the spirit of the Bible must first exhaust the possibilities of 
a period which, as he has so brilliantly shewn, demands a far 
deeper study than even he has given it. 

Old Testament criticism, as.a whole, has been long in recog- 
nizing Kennett’s contributions. On the one hand, in so far as 
his more drastic views were not absolutely new, writers who 
have argued for low dates have been—as it seems to me—less 
thorough-going, less persuasive. And, on the other hand, the 
tendency has been to date elements of the Biblical literature as 
early as possible, and to work back rather than to work forward.' 
Critics have often been content to defend the orthodox critical 
view of Deuteronomy as Josianic against these two conflicting 
tendencies. To be sure, Kennett was not upaware of the 
suspicion with which his more novel or revolutionary theories 
were being received ; and reading between the lines one fancies 
one can often see that he is tacitly meeting certain criticisms. 
He was blamed, on occasion, for paying little or no attention 
to certain great eminent names in continental scholarship, but 
I believe it may safely be said that Old Testament criticism 
would lose more by ignoring him than ever he lost by ignoring— 
intentionally or not—certain outstanding work which, all said 
and done, did not illuminate the particular problems that he 
was trying to solve. ' 

Kennett, it must always be remembered, grew up in the 
midst of that remarkable movement which inaugurated the 
modern critical standpoint. Kuenen, Robertson Smith, and 
Wellhausen—you were either for or against them in a way that 
has not been repeated in the history of criticism. The men of 
that day who had to make up their minds once and for all, 
assimilated these classical writers in a way that their successors 
have rarely done. They knew the strength of the position they 


1 See O. T. Essays p. 224, on the fallacy of working back. 
* Cf. especially Burkitt’s remarks in The Cambridge Review, Feb. 26, p. 287. 
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had come to adopt, and were not, like some of the epigoni, 
easily blown hither and thither by windy onslaughts, the real 
weakness of which they were unable to apprehend. Kennett 
felt, I think, a certain impatience, also, with scholars who in 
these days of specialism had no conception of the interrelation 
of the major problems of the Old Testament. ‘ It is unfortunate, 
though almost inevitable’, he wrote, ‘ that scholars in discussing 
the date of some particular book on which they have been com- 
menting, have often accepted the commonly received dates of 
other books without critical investigations.’! Scholars would too 
often accept the orthodox literary-critical theory and neglect its 
implications or the problems that immediately arise therefrom. 
They did not consider the significance for Biblical history of the 
theories they accepted and the fact that their conception of 
the entire course of Old Testament history and that of the literary 
developement must be intelligibly coordinated.2 He, on the 
other hand, saw the field of Biblical criticism as a whole ; he had 
constructed—at least in outline—his own theory of the history, 
and had marked out the road his studies would run. But while 
this placed him in a stronger position for estimating the work 
of other critics—which would often seem to him to be one-sided 
or incomplete—there was the unavoidable risk that it would 
prevent him from testing and evaluating theories other than his 
own. After all, this holds good everywhere. 

To estimate a man aright, it has been said, we must under- 
stand his good points before pronouncing his bad. Biblical 
criticism cannot remain stationary ; and Kennett, if he provokes 
those who cannot follow him, is a wonderful stimulus to those 
who can see his aims. There are those who, remembering little 
of his ‘ advanced’ views, will cherish memories of the way in 
which he could make the Old Testament live. Of his pupils 
many, it may be, forget both the theories he would put forward 
with such pleasing sincerity and unaffected charm, and the 
Hebrew he would so patiently labour to instil into the most 
depressing. But no one of those who during more than forty 
years came into personal contact with him will forget one who 


1 O.T, Essays p. 220. 
2 Cf. Camb. Bibl. Essays p. 95- 
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was the kindliest of Professors, an incomparable Hebraist, an 
enthusiastic teacher of the Bible, and the most lovable of associates. 
They will retain throughout their lives an inspiring impression ; 
and even if all that they were taught were to fade from their 
fickle memories, they will know that they are better men for 
what he gave them of himself. 


STANLEY A. COOK. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE DIDACHE IN RELATION TO THE EPISTLE 
OF BARNABAS 


THE question of the date of the Didache has for the most part been 
approached from the historical standpoint ; that is to say, attempts are 
usually made to explain its contents in relation to what may be known 
or conjectured of the early history of Christian worship and organization. 
It is thought to represent the Eucharist at a very primitive stage in its 
developement, and to imply a state of things in the Church which ante- 
dates the general adoption of monarchical episcopacy, if not of official 
government of any kind, and in which the chief part in guiding and 
teaching the faithful was exercised by ‘prophets and teachers’, whose 
authority rested only on the possession of certain spiritual gifts of an 
unusual order. Hence there is a wide tendency to place the Didache 
very early in the second century, or even well within the first. Yet this 
still involves a large amount of conjecture, and is by no means free 
from historical difficulties. 

A new method was indicated and followed by Dr Armitage Robinson, 
Dean of Wells, in a series of lectures which were published in book 
form in 1920.’ It may fairly be described as ‘new’, for, though others 
had employed it in a secondary way, it had not previously been applied 
systematically and on its own merits. This method was to treat the 
case as a problem of comparative documentary criticism, or in other 
words as a ‘synoptic problem ’. 

In those lectures Dr Robinson confined himself to an examination of 
that part of the Didache which comprises the document known as the 
‘Two Ways’, since it is here that most of the matter common to the 
Didache, ‘ Barnabas’, and Hermas is found. The Epistle of Barnabas 
in fact, in its chapters xviii-xx, includes the Two Ways in a form which 
is often in close verbal agreement with that found in the Didache, 
though at times it is sharply at variance with it, and over a large pro- 
portion of the contents the arrangement of the matter in the two forms 
is widely different. 

By a careful study of the first and larger part ef the Two Ways of 
Barnabas in its relation to the rest of the Epistle, and an equally careful 
comparison of the same part with the text in the Didache, Dr Robinson 
was led to the conclusion that the writer of the Epistle was at the same 
time the author of the Two Ways ; and that the compiler, or author, of 


1 Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, being the Donnellan Lectures delivered 
before the University of Dublin (S.P.C.K.). 
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the Didache used the Epistle and produced from it a new edition of the 
Two Ways, adding somewhat of his own, improving the order, and in 
places altering the text. He was led further to the belief that Hermas 
was acquainted with the Epistle of Barnabas, and that the ‘ Didachist’ 
in turn knew and used Hermas. 

But in spite of the cogency of the argument and the weight of the 
author’s name, this illuminating study seemed to have quite failed of its 
object ; for after a lapse of nearly ten years one might almost have said 
that no notice had been taken of it. Then in 1929 appeared the essay 
of Professor James Muilenburg to which attention has been drawn by 
Professor Burkitt in the JouRNAL for October last.’ Though a thoroughly 
independent piece of work, it clearly owes a good deal to Dr Armitage 
Robinson’s little book, and goes far to verify his conclusions. 

The present paper is an attempt to apply the same methods, though 
rather more in detail, to the second part of the Two Ways, or that 
which is called in the Didache ‘the Way of Death’ and in Barnabas 
‘the Way of Darkness’, or of ‘the Black One’. My reason for selecting 
this part of the document is twofold. First, because Dr Robinson had 
not time to deal with it in his lectures (see his p. 66), and Professor 
Muilenburg (p. 156 f) has devoted little space to it. Secondly, because 
it seems to me that this Evil Way (to use a neutral term), although it 
consists of little more than a list of sins followed by a list of evildoers, 
is particularly instructive, and contains evidence of a kind that is not to 
be found elsewhere in the document. The discussion will be concerned 
only with Barnabas and the Didache ; of the relations between the latter 
and Hermas I shall have little or nothing to say here. 

For the sake of brevity I shall frequently use the letter B to denote 
the Two Ways of Barnabas, and D to denote the Two Ways of the 
Didache ; but the Epistle as a whole and the Didache as a whole will not 
be so designated.” PF 

I. Our first passage (viz. that which contains the list of sins) stands 
thus in the two versions of it. 


1 The Literary Relations of the Epistle of Barnabas and the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, by James Muilenburg, Ph.D. A Dissertation presented to the Faculty 
of the Graduate School of Yale University for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
June 1926. Marburg, Germany, 1929 (pages 170, in large octavo). No publisher’s 
name appears on the title-page, and whether the book can be obtained through the 
ordinary channels I do not know: my own copy was kindly sent by the author. 
The dissertation is in English, though printed in Marburg; and this may partly 
account for its having failed to attract the attention it deserves. 

2 I would ask the reader, fur his own convenience, to put out of mind in this 
paper the two great biblical manuscripts B and D, for I shall have no occasion to 
mention them. 
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Barnabas xx 1 Didache v 1 
‘H 6€ rod péAavos bd0s éorw ‘H 8€ rot Oavarov 680s éorw adry’ 
oKoAud Kal Katapas peoty. TpaTov mavtTwv Tovnpa éort Kat 
686s ydp éorw Oavarov aiwviov | xatdpas peor 
pera Tipwpias, ev 7 eoriv Ta azoA- 
Avvra THY WoxHv adbtrov 
I. €idwAoAatpeia (D6) | 1. dvr (B 7) 
2. Opacirns (D 20) | 2. porxetac (B 6) 
3. thos Suvapews (D 21) | 3. émBvpia — 
4. trdxpuots (D 11) 4. Topvetat — 
5. durAoxapdia (D 12) | 5. «Aorai a 
6. potxeia (D 2) | 6. eidwAoAatpias (B 1) 
Je povos (D1) | 7. payetac (B 15) 
8. dprayy (D 9) | 8. dappaxiac (B 14) 
g. trepnpavia (D 14) | 9. dprayai (B 8) 
10. mapaBacrs — | Io. Wevdouaprupiat a 
II. d0A0s (D 13) | II, troxpices (B 4) 
12. kakia (D 15) | 12. dirAoKapdia (B 5) 
13. aibddea (D 16) | 13. Séos ' (B rr) 
14. Pappaxea 8) 14. wrepnpavia (B 9) 
15. payeia D7) | 15. Kaxia (B 12) 
16. mAcovegia (D 17) | 16. avOadea (B 13) 
17. apoBia Geov. (cf. D 23) | 17. mAecovezia (B 16) 
| 18. aicxpodoyia a 
| 19. fnAorvria —_ 
| 20. Opacirns (B 2) 
| 21. tos (B 3) 
22. adraloveia — 
| 23. (adoBia) @). (B 17) 





We might have expected Barnabas to call the Evil Way ‘the Way of 
Darkness ’, as he terms it in ch. xviii; but he is not methodical, and as 
he has already explained that this way is presided over by ‘angels of 
Satan’, and as one of his names for the Devil is 6 péAas (iv 9), he 
chooses to call it here ‘the Way of the Black One’. The Didachist 
begins more consistently with a formula resembling that which he has 
used in ch. i: 4 pév oty 680s Tis Cwns éoriv airy mpGrov, x.7.X. 

1 The Afost. Constitutions bk. vii (which works over the Didache and shews no 
influence of Barnabas) adds here dgofia without @eov. Moreover the Latin version 
has non timentes at the same point, though dewm has been added over non by another 
hand. Funk therefore supplies the word (Didasc. et Const, Apost., 1905, p. 402), 


referring also to a list of vices in the Clementine Homilies i 18, where again dpofia 
stands unqualified. 
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Let us now come to the parallel texts which are our immediate 
business. 

When these lists are thus displayed side by side, the contrast between 
them must strike any reader at the first glance. The first is a medley, 
without suggestion of method or design. The second, though it may 
admit of a better grouping here and there, is as evidently the work of 
one who aimed at classification and arrangement. It is in this matter 
of order and disorder that the difference mainly consists ; in actual 
content there is a striking agreement. D, it is true, has seven items 
that are not found in B ; but it contains the whole of B with the single 
exception of the vague term ‘transgression’, which any one might feel 
was better away in a list of particular sins. Further, whichever list 
contains the more primitive arrangement, there are remnants of this in 
the other, in the shape of a number of common pairs—sometimes with 
the order of the words inverted. 

It seems unnecessary, and would probably be useless, to analyse the 
disorder of B and attempt to account for it. But we must give attention 
to the elements of order and arrangement in D. 

The most striking indication of conscious method in the construction 
of this list is its division into two nearly equal parts by the use first of 
the plural and then of the singular, whereas B has the singular through- 
out. But that D thus begins with a series of plurals is connected with 
and in part conditioned by another and more essential element in its 
arrangement ; for the plural words describe, almost exclusively, external 
sins, or sins involving acs, and thus include all the most heinous and 
notorious ‘ mortal sins’. The rest of the list consists of words denoting 
vicious mental s/aves ; and these are, almost of necessity, catalogued in 
the singular. Having begun with the plural, the compiler would naturally 
continue with it as far as he conveniently could ; but is it possible to 
offer any suggestion as to why he began with the plural ? 

The first five items in his list are povot, porxetar, érvOvpiar, ropveiat, 
xAorai, of which the last three are not found in B at all, and the first 
two have there a later position and stand in the reverse order. Now in 
the earlier part of the Two Ways (D ii 2) the Didachist begins his long 
series of negative precepts with od govevoes, ob porxedoes. These are 
from Exod. xx 13, 14; they are also the first two commandments of the 
Law selected by our Lord for comment in the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. v 21, 27), and the first two cited in Matt. xix 18. It was natural 
enough therefore for the Didachist to begin with these two precepts ; 
and having done so, it was still more natural for him to open his list of 
vices in v r with ‘ murders, adulteries ’. 

But in the latter place he had in mind, as I cannot doubt, another 
authority: ‘For out of the heart come forth evil thoughts ’—d¢dvo, 
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porxetat, topveiat, kowai, Wevdouaprupia, BAacdypiac (Matt. xv 19). 
Here, in the same order, and also in the plural, are four of the five 
sins with which the list of D commences. The coincidence cannot be 
accidental, even though in D the Gospel sequence is interrupted by the 
insertion of érv6vpiac in the third place.’ If I am right in believing that 
D drew four of its first five sins from Matt. xv 19, we can see also why 
the list begins with a run of plurals, or at least we can see a very good 
reason why it should do so. 

We may now turn our attention to the seven items peculiar to D. We 
want to know, if possible, why these are in D but not in B, and where 
D got them from. And the first thing to do will be to look in the 
earlier part of the Two Ways and see whether, perhaps, there is 
anything there to suggest them. But before we do so it is necessary 
to offer some remarks on a particular passage in that part of the docu- 
ment as represented by D. 

The third chapter of the Dédache (iii 1-6) contains a piece of text, 
some fifteen lines in extent, which is not found in the Two Ways of 
Barnabas. Not only is it absent from B, but its structure is wholly 
unlike anything in the rest of the Two Ways. It deals with five sins 
of the gravest character—murder, fornication and adultery (which two 
are classed together), idolatry, theft, and blasphemy—and with other 
vices that are said to ‘lead to’ them or ‘engender’ them. Here is the 
first clause : 

My child (réxvov pov), flee from all evil, and from all that is like unto 
it. Be not angry, for anger /eadeth to murder; nor jealous nor con- 
tentious zor wrathful : for of all these things murders are engendered. 


The remaining four clauses are constructed on the same plan, the 
constant framework, which recurs as a sort of refrain, being indicated 
above by the italics. The words ‘flee from all... like unto it’ are 
introductory, and are not repeated. 

Dr Charles Bigg called the Didache ‘the spoiled child of criticism’ : 
with what justice it is not for me to say, nor have I any sympathy with 
his extravagant view that the Didache comes from the fourth century ; 
but I do feel that the criticism which can pass this section as an original 
part of the Two Ways may be reproached with sparing the rod. It is 
manifestly a patch, and a patch of a glaringly different colour from the 
adjoining stuff. Apart from its artificial structure, and the fact that it 
duplicates certain matter in the rest of the Two Ways, its vocabulary is 
strikingly different : it contains twenty-five words descriptive of sins and 

1 The intrusion of this vague term between the pair poryeta: and wopveia is, indeed, 
so unexpected that it sets us wondering whether the compiler of the list had not 
some special reason, or even authority, for it. I have an idea that we shall meet 
with a sufficient explanation presently. 
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sinners, and nineteen of these do not occur in the rest of the document 
in either form, D or B.* Moreover, its unvarying formula of prohibi- 
tion, »y yivov, marks it off abruptly from the rest, as does also the 
address réxvov pov. The latter occurs once again a few lines on in D 
(iv 1), but there evidently under the influence of the foregoing section.’ 
To my mind there can be no doubt in the world that this piece was 
found by the Didachist in some earlier writing—possibly some ‘ Testa- 
ment’, or parting admonitions of a father to his son—and inserted by 
him in his version of the Two Ways.’ Its matter, if not its form, made 
it very apt for this purpose ; and once inserted, the chances are that it 
would exert some influence on the rest of the document. 

Let us now return to our postponed enquiry into the words in Dv tr 
which are additional to the list in B xx1. The numbers placed before 
them indicate their position in the list of D. 

3. éxOvpia. The command oix érbupynoas ra tod tAnoiov is found 
in D ii 2 and, in the form od py yévy ériOupay ra tod tAniov gov, in 
B xix 6. But this is in the sense of covetousness only. In D iii 3, 
however (the peculiar section just spoken of), we read: réxvov pov, pi 
yivov érbupnrys Sdnyet yap 7 éxibupia mpds tiv wopveiay. ‘ Lust leads to 
fornication’: is not that why, in the list of D, we find ér@upia: inserted 


1 These are dpyidos, (nrwrhs, éporinds, Ovpuxds, EmOvunrys, alcxpoddyos, iynd- 
bpOadpos, olovoondmos, énactdds, paOnpati«ds, Tepixadaipwr, Pevorns, Pevopua, qrrdpyupos, 
xevddofos, yoryyuoos, BAacgpnuia, aidadns, wovnpippwr. (It is, of course, the actual 
words that are peculiar to the section, not necessarily the ideas expressed.) The 
remaining six, which do occur in the rest of D, and some of them in B, are dévos 
(and plur.), ém@vyia (not in B), mopveia, potxeia, elSwAoAatpia, xhomq (and plur. : 
not in B). 

2 Note besides that the two imperatives which immediately follow in iii 7, 8, 
io 5¢ pais (where B has écp mpais) and yivov paxpdOvyos «rd, (not in B at all), are 
also quite evidently due to the preceding series of imperatives in iii 1-6. 

3 The known apocryphal Teséamenta, as those of Adam and the Twelve Patri- 
archs, do not provide suggestive parallels. The writing, if it was a Testament, 
must have been cast much more in the aphoristic form of Proverbs and the Wisdom 
of Ben Sira. The repeated address, ‘My son’, or ‘ Son’, finds a good parallel in 
the Maxims delivered by the Assyrian sage Ahikar to his adopted son Nadan, and 
these are wholly in the proverbial manner. See The Story of Ahikar, edited by 
Dr Rendel Harris and others, Cambridge 1913. We may compare also parts of 
Tobit, as ch. iv 3 ff, where wa:dioy is similarly repeated. It is to be remembered 
that it is from this section that the alleged quotation of the Didache by Clem. Alex. 
is taken: obros eAémrns id Tis ypagijs eipnrar* not yoov vie, [réxvov pov, Didache] 
ph yivov Yedorns’ dinyei yap 7d Yedopa mpds Ti KAromnv (Strom. i 20,100). Hence 
it is by no means a certainty that the writing quoted by Clement as ‘ scripture’ 
was the Didache, or even a text of the Two Ways. It will be recalled also that 
this section provided Dr Charles Taylor with one of his chief arguments for the 
Jewish origin of the Two Ways, affording a striking illustration of the rabbinical 
injunction to ‘make a fence to the Law’ (The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
PP. 23-34). 
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so unexpectedly between pouyeiar and ropveiat, thus breaking a sequence 
of four words taken from Matt. xv 19? 

4. wopvetat. The command ov zopveioes is in B xix 4 and D ii 2. 
But I have no doubt that the Didachist took the plural substantive 
directly from Matt. xv 19, which suggested the beginning of his list. 
But he had the word also in D iii 3, and there introduced by érOupia 
(see above). 

5. xAorai. This again is part of the borrowing from Matt. xv 19. 
But the word is also found twice in iii 5: ‘lying leads to theft. . . of all 
these things ¢hefts are engendered’. There is no mention of theft or 
stealing in the whole Epistle of Barnabas; but in D ii 2 we have ov 
khéPas, ov payedioes, ob happaxedoets.' 

10. Wevdouaprupia. This occurs in Matt. xv 19, which provided four 
words at the beginning of the list. Also od Wevdoyaprupjoes is found 
in D ii 3 (and in Matt. xix 18).? 

18. aicxpodoyia. Nowhere in £p. Barnad.; but in D iii 3 pyde 
aicxpoddyos. 

19. {nAorvmia. Nowhere in Zp. Barnad., nor {jos nor any derived 
word. But in D iii 2 de Cydrwryjs. 

22. ddafoveia. Nowhere in Zp. Barnad., nor elsewhere in the Didache. 
The word occurs five times in the Epistle of Clement. But it is more 
to the point to compare Hermas, Mand. vi 2. 5, where the writer is 
certainly dependent on some form of the Two Ways*: among the 


1 These last two commands are likewise absent from the earlier part of B, though 
the corresponding substantives (in the order gapyaxeia, payeia) are in the list of 
xx 1. In the list of D also we have payeia:, pappaxia, but in a different position 
and following «iiwAoAatpia. Now that all things pertaining to magic are acces- 
sories of idolatry is insisted upon in D iii 4, though the words there employed 
are different : réxvov pov, pi) yivov olwvockdros* éwecdy Sdnyet eis tiv eldmAoAaTpiar’ 
pnde éxacdds pnd? pabnpatixds pnde weprxabaipwy... ex yap TovTav dmavrwy eidwAo- 
Aarpia yevvara. 

2 In Bxix 3 (=Dii6) we find ob Anpyn Bova rovnpav kara Tod mAnaiov gov, which 
may be only a loose version of Ex. xx 16: ov pevdouaprupnoes kata Tod mAnaiov cov 
paprupiav Yevdn. If that should beso, then in D we have this command in duplicate— 
the absolute and concise form of it, ob Yevdopapruphoes, being added from Mt, xix 18. 

3 In Mand. vi 1. 2 Hermas has spoken of two ways, a straight and a crooked 
(6p6m and orpeBAn). Barnabas also (xx 1) describes the evil way as ‘crooked’ 
(sxokra). Then in the same Mand. (2.1) Hermas goes on to say that ‘ there are 
two angels with a man, one of righteousness and one of wickedness’. The first is 
mpaus kai Hovxios: compare Barnab. xix 4 éon pais, Eon Hovxios, on Tpéyow Tods 
Adyous ods Heovoas (cf, Isa. Ixvi 2, which however does not include mpais), In 
Didache iii 7-8 mpavs and #ovxK.0s are separated by a line and a half, beginning with 
the parenthesis érel of mpacis kAnpovopnoover tiv yy (Mt. v 5, Ps, xxxvi[xxxvii] 11). 
Hermas has the two words together again in Mand. xi 8. I have little doubt 
that Hermas knew the Epistle of Barnabas and the Two Ways as therein 
given. 

R 2 
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works of ‘the angel of wickedness’ are reckoned ériOvpia yuvatkav Kat 
treovegia xai imepnhavia Kai dAaloveia. Cf. also Mand. viii 5 xXéppa, 
Weddos, drootépyots, Wevdopaptupia, weovegia, érvOvpia rovnpa, dmary, 
xevodogia, dXaloveia. 

This analysis yields the following results. Of the seven additional 
sins in the list of D: (1) six (i.e. all but zopvetac) find no parallel in the 
earlier part of B ; (2) six (all but dAaovefa) either occur or are repre- 
sented by corresponding precepts in the earlier part of D; (3) the 
same six appear to have come into the Two Ways of D from or with 
sources external to the genuine Two Ways, i.e. Matt. xv 19 and the 
section iii 1-6. 

Now which is the more probable, that the orderly compiler of the 
Didache, having inserted some additional precepts in the first part of 
his Two Ways, would represent these in his second part also ; or that 
the unsystematic Barnabas, having (through forgetfulness, we will sup- 
pose) failed to include those precepts in his first part, should chance to 
make the like omissions in his second part? It may be answered 
that what Barnabas forgot in one place he might still fail to remember 
in another. We might be content with that answer if there were any 
close correspondence between the who/e list in B xx 1 and the earlier 
part of B; but there is not. 

If we go through the whole list of sins in B we find that only seven 
out of seventeen items have any real counterpart in the earlier portion of 
the same document ; and the earlier portion has no prohibitions corre- 
sponding to such sins as murder, idolatry, sorcery, magic. But if 
similarly we go through the whole list of sins in D v 1, we find that a// 
but Jour out of twenty-three (or possibly three out of twenty-two) are 
already formally prohibited in the earlier part of D;* and in a single 
clause (D ii 6) four of the ‘ omissions’ in the earlier part of B, as com- 
pared with the latter part of the same, are made good at one coup: oix 
éon tAEovextys [od pi yévy TAcovextys, B xix 6, then continuing differently] 
ovdé dprak obde iroxpitys ovde KaxonOys ovde irepydavos. 

The conclusion cannot be doubtful: in D the list of sins in the 
second part of the Two Ways, besides receiving an orderly arrange- 
ment, has been collated with the precepts in the first part, and each 
part has evidently been supplemented from the other. In B there is 
no attempt at all at such co-ordination, but everything has the appear- 
ance of being set down at random as it occurs to the writer’s mind. It 
is of the utmost importance that these facts should not be lost sight of 
in the discussion which is to follow. 


1 The only items that have no parallel there are eae 5dAos, GAaCoveia, and 
apofia (if this be a true reading). 
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We may now approach the general question of the relations between 
B and D, that is in the matter of dependence or priority. But here we 
need a few words of introduction, which may start with a sentence 
from Harnack': ‘If Barnabas was the borrower, then he must have 
carefully omitted all the Gospel phrases of the Didache; he must 
have omitted iii 1-6; and finally, he must have turned the good order 
of the Didache into chaos. Das glaube, wer mag/’ It is true that the 
Gospel phrases here in view are particularly those which occur in D i 
3-5, forming part of the section i 3 b-ii 1 which Harnack and others 
treat as a later interpolation, i.e. as not due to the original compiler of 
the Didache. But even the bracketing out of this section does not 
bring the Dédache into line with Barnabas in the matter of quotation 
from the New Testament. Already in D i 1-2 there is evident use of 
Matt. xxii 37-39 which is not shared by B: zpGrov, dyarjoas tov Oeov 
Tov momoavta oe Sevrepov, Tov tAnoiov ws ceavtov.2 Then follows a 
negative form of the Golden Rule (rdvra 82 dca éav OeAnjoyns py yiverOai 
go, Kai ov G\Aw py rote) ; and Dr Armitage Robinson has shewn strong 
reason for believing that the text of this is influenced by the positive 
form in Matt. vii 12.5 But this is by no means all. In D ii 3 we have 
ovx ériopknces, ov Wevdonaptupyoas (not in B). The second of these 
commands might be referred to Exod. xx 16, where, however, the verb 
is not used absolutely, whereas the absolute use is found in Matt. xix 18. 
But ov« éxvopxyoes is found only in Matt. v 33, and that must surely be 
its source in the Didache. This conclusion is strengthened when we 
observe that B xix 5 has (from Exod. xx 7, though not verbally) od pi 
AdBys éxi pataiw 7d dvopa xvpiov, and that this is not found in D. 
Another probable quotation from the Gospel which does not appear in 
B is, ‘for the meek shall inherit the earth’, D iii 7 (cf. Matt. v 5, but 
also Ps. xxxvi [xxxvii] 11). We have seen also the influence of Matt. 

1 Die Apostellehre, 1896, p. 12. 

2 Of this B has only dyamjoes tov momoavra oe. The passage will be discussed 
further on. 

3 Op. cit. p. 48f. In negative forms of the Rule (except those derived from the 
Didache, as in the Apost. Ch. Order and Apost. Const. vii) the beginning with 
nayta (or may) is found to my knowledge only in Theophilus ad Autol. ii 34: of xai 
(the prophets) édidagav dwéxeoOa: awd ris Gepirov cidwdodarpeias Kai porxeias Kai 
gpovov... Kal navra ica édv pi Bovdrerat GvOpwmos EavT@ yiverOa, iva pynde GAAw moin. 
But here «ai ravra follows naturally after a series of prohibitions, and moreover the 
context is apt to suggest that the writer had in mind the Western reading in Acts 
XV 20, 29, where may7a is not found. Furthermore, «ai ov in the second clause of 
the Rule in the Didache (answering to «ai ipeis of Mt. vii 12) is, so far as I can find, 
unexampled elsewhere in the negative Rule, though ov alone is found in the 
Didascalia i 1—at a point, however, where the author has the Didache in mind. 
Dr Robinson also points out the peculiar position of yu, after GeAnons—as though 
Mt. had been copied up to that point. 
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xv 19 on the list of sins in Dvr. Again, the coincidence with Jude 
v. 22 in D ii 7 does not appear in B. Then, where B writes (xix 9-10) 
‘Thou shalt love as the apple of thine eye every one shat speaketh unto 
thee the word of the Lord. Thou shalt remember the day of judgement 
night and day’, in Div 1 this becomes almost a verbal quotation from 
Hebrews xiii 7. The words of D are: ‘ My son,' him that speaketh unto 
thee the word of God thou shalt remember night and day’. Finally, 
where B (xix 7) has, with apparent allusion to Eph. vi 5 (cf. 1 Pet. ii 18), 
irorayjon Kupios ds Tizw Oeod ev aicxivy Kat PdBw, D (iv 11) betters 
the allusion, thus : tpeis 5é of SotAot trotaynoerOe tots Kupiows bpav K.7.X. 
That Barnabas is found either silent altogether or further off from 
the New Testament in all these places can be due to no mere accident ; 
nor can it reasonably be set down to a positive desire on his part to 
avoid the language of the New Testament. 

As regards the rest of Harnack’s words, they refer to the texts of 
Barnabas and the Didache as we have them. He does not entertain 
the possibility of Barnabas having used the Didache. But neither does 
he admit that Barnabas was the Didachist’s immediate source for the 
Two Ways ; for, taking this to be a Jewish document, he thinks that it 
came to both writers independently,’ and that the inferior arrangement 
of Barnabas may be explained by supposing that he was quoting his 
document only from memory.* Whence we conclude that Harnack 
regarded the text found in the Didache as better representing the 
original Jewish Two Ways. This theory is now to be tested. 


II. We have considered the list of sins in each of our two docu- 
ments. We must now go on to deal with the list of evi/doers which 
immediately follows it. In the former case it was the differences 
between the two documents that attracted our attention; and those 
differences, it is to be remembered, are found equally throughout the 
first part of the Two Ways, that is in the Good Way. But now it is the 
unexpected likeness between them that will surprise us. Indeed, so 
great is this likeness that it will suffice to set out the text of B with the 
variants of D, instead of giving both texts in separate columns. 


Barnabas xx 2 : Didache v 2. 
Avaxrat trav (om, trav D) dyabar, 
purowvres GAnGeav, dyaravres Weidy (Weidos D), 
ov ywwokovres pur Oov dixaoovvys, 
od KodAwpevor dyab@, ob (ov5é D) xpioer dixaia, 
! This address. as we have seen, is picked up from the section iii 1-6, in which 
it occurs five times. 
2 Op cit. p. 36. 
3 Ibid. p. 30; and so Dr Taylor, Dr Salmon, and others. 
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4 ~ 

X7p% Kai dppave ov rpoaéxovtes (om. D), 
aypuTvovrtes ovk cis HOBov Geod (cis 7d dyabdv D) 

GAAG eri (cis D) 7d rovnpor, 
a ‘ 7 , , ‘ 
Gy paxpay Kal 7éppw (om. x. téppw D) rpaiirys 

kal tropovn, 
> ”“ , > , > LAN 
ayaravres para (p. ay. D), dudxovres dvrarddopa, 
ovx éXeOvTes TTWXOV, OV TovOUYTES Eri KaTaTOVOUpLEVY, 
eixepeis év katahahia (om. D), 
ov ywwoKovTEs TOV TOLNTAVTA aiToUs, 
doveis téxvwv, POopeis tAGT patos Geod, 
drrootpepopevor TOV evdedpevov, 

~ ‘ , 

Katarovourtes Tov OAL Bopevor, 
mAovoiwy tapakAnToL, TevyTwV avopor KpiTai, 
ravOapaptyrot. 


D lacks two of the clauses in B and has half a dozen verbal differences, 
mostly of a trifling kind. Otherwise the two texts are identical in 
subject-matter and in language ; and, what at this stage of the enquiry 
is quite astonishing, they have this long and amorphous list of evil 
persons in exactly the same order. The section presents in this respect, 
as in all others, a complete contrast to the list of sins just before it, and 
in fact to all the rest of the Two Ways. Hence, if (as some critics 
hold) Barnabas’s memory was at fault—and badly at fault—for all the 
rest, it has here made a great recovery ; or if (according to the theory 
of others) throughout the rest of the document Barnabas and the 
Didachist had each (or at least one of them) considerably altered a 
common earlier text, they have doth carefully followed it here. Das 
glaube, wer mag ! 

For my own part I can see no escape from the conclusion that 
Barnabas and the Didache are here—and therefore throughout the Two 
Ways—in immediate relation to each other; and the issue is thus 
narrowed down to a choice between them for the priority. If so, can 
we hesitate ?. Personally I feel no doubt that this odd list of evildoers, 
with all the rest of the Two Ways in the Epistle, comes straight from 
the head and pen of Barnabas, and that the compiler of the Didache 
has simply used and edited Barnabas. That conclusion appears to me 
to be already dictated by the evidence to be drawn from the first part 
of the Two Ways and from the list of sins in B xx 1 and Dv1; and 
this list of evildoers (B xx 2, D v 2) comes in merely to give a final 
clinch to the argument. 

But why did the compiler of the Didache, in editing the Two Ways 
of Barnabas, leave this final section of the second part alone? Why 
did he not rearrange and put it in order according to his wont? The 
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reason is not far to seek: its contents are such that they defy logical 
arrangement, and any order of them almost would be as good as any 
other. Yet the compiler has not entirely abandoned his role of editor, 
for he has changed ‘ wakeful not unto ¢he fear of God’ to ‘ wakeful not 
unto that which is good’, so as to balance ‘ but unto that which is evil’ 
in the second half of the clause. And out of droorpedopevor tov 
évdedpevov he has made a new precept for the first part of the Two 
Ways: ox droorpadyoy tov évdeduevov (D iv 8: not in B); we have 
seen him do the same thing repeatedly with sins in the list of B xx 1 
which have no corresponding prohibitions in B xix. 


III. Few—I speak under correction—who have carefully studied 
Dr Armitage Robinson’s little book, Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, 
or Professor Muilenburg’s more elaborate dissertation on the relations 
between Barnabas and the Didache, will be ready to deny that the 
chapters on the Two Ways in Barnabas are strongly marked with the 
ideas and style of the rest of the Epistle. We have met with one 
notable example in the expression ‘the Black One’ (iv 9, xx r).’ 
Some of these traces of the rest of Barnabas are, as we might expect, lost 
in the Didache, which uses a more formal and concise style and tends 
to avoid what is obscure or unnecessary ; but not a few of them still 
remain. 

I will now add from the rest of the Epistle some illustrations of the 
section xx 2 (the amorphous list of evildoers), with the object of 
shewing that here also, with the Didache in full support, the hand 
of Barnabas can be traced. It is to be borne in mind that all refer- 
ences to ch. xix (which, to mark them off, I place in square brackets) 
are references to the earlier part of the Two Ways. These may usefully, 
and quite legitimately, be noted, especially where they are supported by 
the Didache, since they more than once provide a connecting link with 
other parts of the Epistle, and shew how the ideas and phraseology of 
the writer pervade the whole. 

xx 2 (= Dv 2): dyamavres Wevdy. 

ii 8 (quoting Zech. viii 17): «ai dpxov Wevdq pr dyarare. 

xx 2 (= Dv 2): ob ywooxovres puoOdv dixavoovvys. 

[xix tr]: yoo S& ris 6 Tod puoOod Kadds dytarodérns. (And so 


D iv 7.)? 


1 Take also the formula od yi) yévp in prohibitions, which occurs twice in ch. x 
and twice in xix 6. 

2 The word dvramodérns occurs only here in the Apostolic Fathers: but we find 
dvrandédoya in Barnabas xx 2 (= Did. v 2) and xxi 1, and dvramdédoats in xiv 9 (cita- 
tion). These two words also occur only in these places among the Apostolic 
Fathers. With Barnab, xix 11, cf. pso@anodé7ns in Heb. xi 6. 
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xi 8 (commenting on Ps. i 3: 6 tov xaprov airod duce: év Kaip@ adrod): 
Gre Tov pev puoOov Aéyer ev Kaipw airod: Tore, Pyoiv, drodéocw. Note here 
the substitution of puoGov for xaprov of the psalm. We have pu Gs again 
in i 5,iv 12, and xxi 3 (éyyis xpos Kai 6 puods a’rod—a reminiscence 
of Isa. xl ro). 

xx 2 (= Dv2): ob ywooxovres tov Tomoarta aitous. 

[xix 2]: dyamryoas tov roujoavra oc. (Di 2: mparov, d&yaryoas Tov 
Gedv tov romoavta oe Sevrepov, tov TAnGiov Hs ceavrov—with manifest 
influence of Matt. xxii 37-39.) 

XVi I: Kal ov« (sc. 7Amuray) éxi tov Ocdv Tov roupoavTa aiTous. 

The appearance of the term tov roujoavra (ce, airovs) twice in the 
Two Ways, and in the text of D as well as of B, provides a test case in 
determining the relation of the two documents. If it comes into the 
Two Ways from Barnabas, the writer of the Epistle, then its occurrence 
in the Didache is secondary, and the compiler has used the Epistle. 
The crucial passages are B xix 2 and D i 2—containing the first precept 
of the Two Ways. In D, after the words already quoted (xpiarov, &c.), 
there follows immediately a negative form of the Golden Rule which, 
as we have seen earlier, has affinities with the (positive) Rule in Matt. 
vii 12. The full text of B xix 2 is: dyarjoes tov rorjoavra oe, PoBnOjoy 
tov oe tAdcavra, dofdces Tov oe AvTpwocpevov éx Oavarov, and it will not 
be denied that these three balanced phrases have every appearance of 
coming fresh and spontaneously from the same mind. ‘They can all in 
fact be paralleled from the earlier part of the Epistle of Barnabas. The 
case is of such importance that I must here repeat at length what 
Dr Armitage Robinson has written on it '—-premising only that he seems 
not to have observed that the phrase rov roujoavra airovs has already 
been used by Barnabas in ch. xvi r: a point which greatly adds to the 
weight of the argument. 

‘Barnabas begins, as he needs must, with Love to God. But his 
somewhat rhetorical phraseology is worthy of analysis. We may compare 
Ecclus. vii 30f: “With all thy strength Jove him that made thee 
[dydaarnoov tov roujoavrd cel, and forsake not his ministers.’ Fear the 
Lord and glorify |8égacov| the priest.” Here we have the same three 
verbs—love, fear, glorify ; as well as the exact phrase “love him that 
made thee”. We know that Barnabas was familiar with Ecclesiasticus,? 
and it is not unlikely that this passage was in his recollection as he 
wrote. 

1 Cf. his pp. 15-16. 

2 At least we may say with certainty that the book was used by the author of the 
Two Ways, for there is a clear, though not literal, quotation from it in B xix 9 = 


D iv 5. With the phrase rdv mojoavrd ce, cp. also Ecclus. iv 6, xxxv 13, and 
xxxix 5, &c.—some nine or ten examples (R. H.C.). 
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‘ Next we note that the phrase “ that redeemed thee from death” has 
a parallel in the twice-repeated phrase ‘‘ that redeemed thee from dark- 
ness” (xiv 5 f); where also, a few lines later (xiv 8), he quotes the 
passage from Isaiah (xlix 6 f) which had suggested the phrase to him.’ 
Yet more interesting is it to recall at this point the noteworthy addition 
which Barnabas had made in ii ro to his quotation from Ps li rg : ‘* The 
sacrifice of God is a broken heart: @ sweet-smelling savour to the Lord 
is the heart that glorifieth Him that formed it” (riv werdaxéra airiy).’ 
We can hardly doubt that these last words were in his mind when he 
wrote, “ fear Him that formed thee, glorify Him that redeemed thee from 
death ”. 

‘With many writers it would be absurd to analyse with such minute- 
ness ; but Barnabas has a very limited vocabulary, and he is constantly 
picking up words and phrases that he has used before, especially when 
he has drawn them from a scriptural source’. 

Can we seriously doubt that the phrase tov zoujoavra oe, as well as 
the two which follow it in B xix 2, comes straight from Barnabas ? and 
that the Didachist has taken over from Barnabas just that one phrase 
(following dyarjoes) and then, under the influence of Matt. xxii 39, 
discarded the rest in order to make room for the ‘ second’ command- 
ment of the Law (‘ secondly, ¢hy neighbour as thyself’)? If there were 
any reason to doubt his familiarity with the Gospel, we might doubt of 
this also; but there is none: he four times refers his readers to ‘ the 
Gospel’ in terms which imply that they have it in their hands; and 
the use of St Matthew’s Gospel is manifest throughout his treatise. 

xx 2(= Dv 2): ob xodAAdpevor ayaa. 

[xix 2]: ob KoAAnOyoy pera ropevopévw év 686 Oavarov. (Not in D.) 

[xix 6]: ob KoAAnOnon é« Yoxijs gov pera iyAdv, GAG pera Tarevav 
cai diKxaiwy dvaotpadyoy. (D iii g: od KodAnOyoerar H Wuxy gov pera 
tymAGy, GAA pera Sixaiwy Kai Tarevav dvaotpapycy.) 

In this last passage the odd phrase éx yvxis cov * disappears in D, 
yxy becoming the subject of the verb ; also the more general word 
duxaiwy is placed before rarewov. But already in iii 5 Barnabas has 
quoted xai 86s rewavte Tov dprov gov éx Wuyijs cov (Isa. lviii 10) ; and 
Tarewav, answering to iyyAov, more naturally follows it immediately. 


1 But even in the passage quoted from Isaiah the word Avtpwodpevos is Barnabas’s 
own (though perhaps he was not conscious of it), for the LXX has 6 Juodpevds oe 
(R. H.C.). 

2 So Irenaeus iv 29. 2 (ed. Harvey). Dr M. R. James has shewn that the words 
were probably from the lost ‘Apocalypse of Adam’ (Lost Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament p. 1) (R. H.C.). 

3 Cf. Mk. xii 30 é SAns 7. Yuxis cov; also é« Yu xis, 1 Mac. viii 27, Eph. vi 6, 
Col. iii 23, ‘from the heart’, ex animo. But the phrase is unexpected after a 
negative, and especially in a negative command. 
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The construction xoAAaoGa: pera, however, is preserved in D: it has 
already been used by Barnabas in x 11 (xoAAGoGe peta trav hoBovpévwr 
Tov KUpiov, peta TOY peAeTwvTwv ... &c.: werd four times in all) ; and in 
the same chapter (3, 4, 8) he has precepts beginning with od xoAAnOyo7n, 
ov py KoAAnOnoy, and odd KoAAnOyoy. In this passage, then, the likeli- 
hood of the Didache text being original, and of that in Barnabas being 
a modification of it, appears to be very small indeed. As to the 
passage in xix 2, the command not to ‘cleave with them that walk in 
the way of death’ (not in D) may well have seemed too obvious to 
deserve inclusion in the Way of Life. 

xx 2 (= Dv2): doveis réxvwv, POopeis tAdoparos Ged. 

[xix 5]: od hovetoes téxvov év pOopa, odd radw yevvnbev daoxreveis. 
(So D ii 2, with omission only of radu.) 

X 7: od pH, Hyoiv, yer porxds ovde POopers. 

In the first and second of these passages it seems evident that pOopevs 
and ¢@opa are employed in a very restricted sense, and apparently in 
connexion with procuratio abortus. The same, I think, is true of POopeds 
in the third passage, from x 7. This belongs to a context which has 
close affinity with other clauses in the Two Ways, and which must 
therefore be examined more in detail. It is an unsavoury passage 
(x 6-8) in which Barnabas explains the gnosis of the commands in the 
Law (?) against eating the hare, the hyena, and the weasel. Why are 
they forbidden? Because these creatures are believed to possess certain 
physical peculiarities which signify various forms of unnatural vice. The 
command not to eat the hare (x 6) means: ov py yévy tardopOdpos ; not 
to eat the hyena (x 7) means: ov pi) yévy porxds ovdé POopeds.' The 
explanation of the weasel (x 8) must needs be quoted for the light it 
throws on a particular clause in the Two Ways of Barnabas. 

GAA Kal Ti yadrnv épionoe Kards. ob pH, Hyoiv, yevnbis Towiros, 
cious axovomev dvopiay movoivras év TO oToOpatt 5 dxabapaiay, ovdé KoAAN- 
Ojon tais dxabdprows tais THY dvopiay Towvcas év TO OTOpart. 

Now in xix 4 we read: ov ropvevces, od porxeioas, ob radopbopyces.” 
ov pn cov 6 Adyos Tod Oeod eF€AOy ev axabapoia twov. Standing isolated 
in the Two Ways, the second part of this passage is unintelligible, and 
it is no wonder that it does not appear in the Didache. But considering 
the three precepts which introduce it, and comparing them with the 
context of the passage on the weasel, we can hardly doubt that the 


1 The reason assigned is that this creature changes its sex, «al woré pév Gppev, wor? 
52 OfAv yivera. Hence pOopeds may well imply 7d govevew réxvov év pOopa (as in 
xix 5). Cf. Hippolytus Philos, ix 12 versus fin. 

2 Similarly Didache ii 2 : ob porxedoes, ov nmardopOophces, ov mopvetoes. 
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dxaOapoia referred to in xix 4 is of the kind already spoken of in x 8." 
We may even compare the rwéy of the one passage* with the oious 
dxovopev Of the,other. Christians, who utter the word of God, are not 
to have their mouths defiled with the uncleanness of some whom we 
hear of: that appeays to be the meaning in xix 4. 

But the point of importance here is not simply that ¢/zs sentence in 
the Two Ways of Barnabas is his own (for it is not in the Didache), 
but that the guosis of which it forms a part in ch. x is reflected in 
other passages of the Two Ways, and that such expressions as POopevs 
and ¢6opa (in the sense already indicated), radopOopeiv, and xoAAacbat 
pera, which appear also in the Déidache, are all equally his. The word 
Oope’s does not occur in the Bible, and apart from Barnabas x 7, xx 2, 
and Didache v 2 it is found only once in the Apostolic Fathers, namely 
in Didache xvi 3, and there in quite a different sense.’ The same, 
but without any exception, is the case with wadopOopeiy in Barnabas 
xix 4 and Didache ii 2; but the substantive za:dopOdpos has occurred in 
Barnabas x 6. The only other examples that I have found of xoAAGo@ax 
pera are in Ruth ii 8, 21. 


IV. Thus, working merely on the basis of ch. xx 2, we have seen 
strong reasons for believing not only that Barnabas is present in his 
own Two Ways, but that there is matter in the Two Ways of the 
Didache also which comes ultimately from his Epistle. If this be 
conceded, the whole case for the dependence of the Dédache on the 
Epistle is conceded. 

There is another liné of evidence which, as I believe, points in 
the same direction, namely the merely internal indications of the 
parallel texts, in a number of passages, that the compiler of the Didache 
has actually edited and modified the text of Barnabas. But I have no 
space to pursue this argument at present; and if the reader has not 
already been impressed by the general evidence of careful editing in 
the Two Ways of the Didache, I could hardly hope to convince him 
that the compiler has edited any text of Barnabas in particular. More- 
over, in this paper I have limited myself to the second part of the Two 


1 Dr Armitage Robinson has dealt briefly with these texts on p. 16 of his book. 
He concludes : ‘ One thing is plain: we are dealing with the same person in the 
gnosis of c. x and in the Two Ways cf c. xix.’ 

2 For a similar use of rivés, cf. Barnab. iv 6, «ai pi) dpoodabai Ticw, émowpevovras 
Tais dpaprias bpar. 

3 Immediately following a passage based on Barnabas iv 9, we have : év ydp rais 
écxaras hyépas tAnOvvOjcovra of Yevdorpophjrat Kai oi pOopeis—i.e. corrupters ‘of the 
word ’, as it is explained in Apost. Const. bk. vii. A similar use is found in three 
other places in the Apost. Const., viz. vi 13. 3 pevddxprora Kal Yevdorpopqrat, 
mrdvo nai POopeis : ii 19. 3 Ta POopéwy motpévay : ii 56. 3 Tav dpviw POopeds. 
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Ways and passages connected with it; and any discussion of this 
question would be mainly concerned with the first part. I will content 
myself therefore with referring to Dr Armitage Robinson’s book, and 
particularly to pages 63-65, where he deals with Barnabas xix 9-10 
and the Didache iv 1-2, 6. Here it will be seen how words of Barnabas 
(as already noticed) have suggested to the Didachist a passage in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews ; how ‘the saints’ of Barnabas, that is (in the 
primitive Christian sense of the term) the faithful, the brethren, are 
now linked up with ‘him that speaketh unto thee the word of God’; 
and how ‘the word’ of admonition, to be spoken /o them in the hope 
of ‘saving a soul’, is replaced by ‘ their words’, presumably of admoni- 
tion and teaching: and in short, how the whole passage has been 
reconstructed from a perceptibly more ‘ ecclesiastical’ point of view. 
Edmund Bishop has written somewhere of a certain monastic 
chronicler, that he is ‘by no means the innocent that he looks’. 
Unless I am wholly deceived, the compiler of the Didache is, to put 
it more gently, not quite so artless a writer as at the first glance he may 
appear. I have had a fairly prolonged experience of that eminently 
capable person the author of the Apostolic Constitutions and his methods 
in dealing with earlier documents, the Didascalia, the Apostolic Tra- 
dition of Hippolytus, and the Didache itself; and my impression, for 
what it may be worth, is that the ‘ Didachist’ is an early and humble, 
but yet a true, forerunner of the ‘Constitutor’. And not in method 
only ; for he was the father of all such as write ‘Church Orders’ in the 
name of the Apostles; and how soon that could begin is another 
question to be carefully pondered in seeking a likely date for the 
Didache. . R. H. CONNOLLY. 


‘AS WE HAVE FORGIVEN’ (Matt. vi 12) 


Tus Note is not concerned directly with the original text of the 
Lord’s Prayer, but with what St Jerome approved for Matt. vir2. At 
the same time it is not out of place to remember the peculiar conditions 
under which the Lord’s Prayer, regarded as a part of the Gospel accor- 
ding to Matthew, has been transmitted to us. Every scribe—with the 
exception, it would seem, of the scribe of Codex Bobiensis (4) '—knew his 
Paternoster by heart, and there must always have been a strong tendency 
to regard variations in the exemplar from the form familiar to the scribe 
as mere mistakes. Jerome, as all students know, rendered éxovovov by 
supersubstantialem (so ABP*HOJKMMOQVXZ, Y has supersubstan- 


1 The scribe of & wrote ueni ad regnum tuum, without correction ! 
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tiale), but many Vulgate MSS have the Old-Latin cotidianum (so CDE- 
#PmLTW). It is not necessary to suppose that the common ancestor 
of C and T derived this from a special written source: it may have 
come from an ancient scribe’s knowledge of the more familiar rendering. 

Consequently when rare and unfamiliar readings do occur in such 
a familiar piece of text as the Lord’s Prayer they deserve particular 
attention and, in the case of the Vulgate, if the readings are not derived 
from the Old-Latin, there is a prima facie likelihood that they come 
from St Jerome himself. 

The readings to which I wish here to draw attention are the variants 
to dimittimus in vi 12. Of these, demittimus (BSCKLMVX*Z") is a mere 
variation in spelling, if it be not a relic of the Old-Latin remittimus 
(R, also & 6 4 and Cyprian).' But B*2P*JZ* and durmach read dimist- 
mus, while D reads dimissimus. This surely is attestation for ddyjxapev, 
the reading of &*B and of Westcott and Hort. 

I wish to raise the question whether the evidence does not point to 
dimisimus as having been the reading preferred by Jerome? The group 
B*, D durmach, P*, JZ*, is impressive. It certainly raises very curious 
questions as to what it historically signifies. D, of course, is the Book 
of Armagh, a leader of the ‘Irish’ group, but also distinguished by 
a certain number of remarkable readings, which do not look like local 
peculiarities. I cannot resist quoting one passage from the Epilogus to 
the Gospel-volume of ‘ Wordsworth and White’ (p. 728): JVotissimus est 
locus uersus Iohannis v 4.... quia duobus tantum ex codicibus nostris 
(DZ*) omittitur ; eorum autem testimonium, cum ipsi ad interpolationem 
proni sint, una cum illa magna uarietate codicum reliquorum et testimonio 
graecorum ®BC*D etc., satis est ad textum Hieronymi stabiliendum. The 
Oxford Editors might have added 3. The case of Matt. vi 12 is curiously 
similar, especially inasmuch as durmach, i.e. the ‘Book of Durrow’, 
agrees in both passages with D and Z*. I venture to think it a pity 
that the ‘Book of Durrow’ was not more regularly quoted by Words- 
worth and White: it is not a mere pale copy of A, and was quite as 
well worth a special sig/um as A or S. The presence of this almost 
pure Northumbrian text with its Celtic decoration in Ireland raises 
a problem that calls for some sort of answer. It should be noted that 
in Lk. xi 8, where most MSS (including A) wrongly prefix ef i//e si perse- 
uerauerit pulsans to dico uobis, the group for omission is B*PFGJMPY 
and durm, i.e. several of the group we are considering. As a rule B 
(Bigotianus) is not in such good company. 

As usual, it is difficult to place P*. There is, no doubt, in codex 
Epternacensis (Par. Lat. 9389) an ‘Irish’ element, but the element 


1 ade ffare all missing here. Note that O* does not seem to read demit-, as 
reported by Wordsworth and White. 
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derived from the ‘Codex of Eugipius’ is also very strong, an element 
so good as to be reckoned pre-Cassiodorian. In Mk vi 14 Wordsworth 
and White follow the combination P*Z* alone. 

No Old-Latin text supports dimisimus, and the presence of supersub- 
stantialem in vi 11 and of me inducas nos in vi 13 shews us that at this 
point Jerome was pursuing a vigorous revisional policy. Should we not 
therefore put dimisimus into the text of Matt. vi 12, and regard dimittt- 
mus (like cotidianum) as a later correction to the familiar form of the 
Lord’s Prayer? It is a pity that 3, the ancient MS of St Gallen, is not 
extant for this important word. We may add that there are two errors 
in Tischendorf’s apparatus to vi 12: ‘fu’ should be deleted, and 
‘ syrsch’ (i.e, the Peshitta) included among the supporters of é¢yjxapev. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


DR, I. HALL’S ‘PHILOXENIAN’ CODEX 


Durinc a short stay at Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 
the latter part of October, 1931, I had an opportunity of examining 
what is known as the Beyrout Codex, described by the late Dr. I. H. 
Hall in the Journal of the American Oriental Society for October, 1877. 
The MS contains the New Testament in Syriac, with some gaps, and 
came originally from Tur ‘Abdin. It was given to the American 
University of Beyrout by a certain ‘Abd-ul-Masih, but is kept at Union 
Seminary, N.Y. The Gospel-text is from the Harclensian (or Philoxe- 
nian) version, the rest is from the Peshitta: its chief interest is that 
Dr. Hall considered the Gospels to represent the Philoxenian version 
rather than the extant revision known as the Harclensian. 

The MS—I will call it U—is a stout volume in modern binding, each 
ancient page being now interleaved. It had formerly suffered much 
from damp, the top third of a great many pages being almost illegible. 
It is said to be of the ninth century, but I am inclined to date it a little 
before 1200, as the hand seems to me to be the revived Estrangelo 
characteristic of Tur ‘Abdin at that date, a hand of which the Crawford 
Apocalypse’ at Manchester and the Buchanan Bible at Cambridge are 
well-known examples. The Gospel-text consists of the Harclean text, 
but without the characteristic critical notes or marks, together with 
Lectionary rubrics by the original hand and incorporated in the text. 
Thus all the passages marked in White’s edition of the Harclean with an 
asterisk are present, but none of the marginalia. In all these particulars 
it agrees with the Mohl MS (CUZ Add. 1700) now at Cambridge, from 


1 Gwynn’s ed. (1897), pp. cx-cxix. 
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which Bensly edited the end of Hebrews and transcribed the Syriac text 
of the Epistles of Clement. The handwritings of the Mohl MS (M) and 
of U are quite different, but the arrangement of the text is the same. 
M was written near Edessa in 1170 A.D. 

The following collations with White’s ed. (Wh.) and selected readings 
should be enough to establish the character of the texts. As special 
questions arise about the extracts from S. Matthew I take those last. 


Mark i 1-32. 
Init. earemt eIT Mite .wonts rms ~ alan’ 
résaaas U, 
MI Koto .<iiams wast. whois 
Mima cartan M. 


| Holy Gospel of Mark. Lection for the evening of the Feast of the 
Epiphany U, 

Preaching of Mark the Evangelist. Lection for the evening of the 
Feast of the Lights M.| 


- Note the identity of the Lection, though the wording of the rubric in 
U and M is different. 


2 péaSis] ramio U M. 
4 pias raca] was woo U M. 
6 ram ,madur’ | om. am U. 
eodreasas | Wh. M: calsx | <dvoomas U. 
7 we\s dens] res aco U. 
resarccon | iar U. 
g pansdonson etasaz\ U M (but M has 38 for 3). 
14 rubr. <3 Sapa Saws zis U, 
risain fhos aroqes ees <i.to M. 


[ Of the evening of Sunday of Epiphany U, Lection of the evening 
of Sunday after Epiphany M. | 


a orlwar)+rehasloos U M. 
16 worgmirla U, waramurla M. 
hr | hie ooo U. 





19 ‘James’ and ‘John’ spelt Syriac-fashion in U and M. 
their father Zebedee | Z. their father U. 
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22 eahaialso] cales | ethasal=o U M. 
29 illeg. in U. 
32 ezsax »pjs=15] esr wom Sid aa U M. 
34-45 illeg. in U, including the rubric before ver. 35. 
iit rubr. EWAN Ag aro1085 rataon U, 
eT Ads (sic) MazSae3 =atao1 isto M. 
[ Of the Mass of the 3rd Sunday of Lent U, Lection of the Mass 
of Third Sunday of Lent M.]| 
These Lections are the regular Jacobite series, agreeing with those 
printed in the editio princeps of the Peshitta and elsewhere. 
Mark xv ro-15. 
1r) asi dhs U : no lection here in M (or in the Peshitta). 
ror’ tal U: so also M, but Wh. has tas qa). 
14 %azo31 | rar UM. 
a3] + gx UM (error in White’s Syriac text). 
15 wor’ UM (wrap Wh.). 
saz,)] om. U (sic, errore). 


Luke (extracts). 
Lk xi 15 Beelzebuéd U M, not Beelzebu/. 
xi 32 pada] eaias UM = Wh. mg. 
xi 53 r¢masoas| yam U M. 
sensaonsa (= drocropatiLev airdv)| Wh. M., 
srasaadaz3a U (= ‘incite’). 
xii 1 ruby. acasen U, RX ncnta <isto M. [(Lection) of the 
Martyrs.| 
xiv 5 Od Ord AD] TOA ar RX t=a% U M (‘ass or ox’). 
xvii 21 evza\] Z/. U (= Pesh.). 
23 Aca) an] 2”. <n U. 
(U has résnaz20, with Wh. and M). 


xxi 23 U = Wh. “x2. 
VOL. XXXIII. S 
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xxiii 43°-49*. In this long passage there are no variants in U or M 
from Wh. except that U has the mis-spellings haar’ 
in ver. 44 and cor<dsass in ver 46, and omits \ before 
r<s0 cp in ver. 47. It is therefore worth notice that they 
both read VWeers (with suffix, as in Wh.) in ver. 46 
and have no trace of the marginalia in vv. 45, 46, 48. 

‘xxiv 32 3maan] Wh. M; ‘heavy’ U (= Yams, “ste Hall): see 
Gwilliam’s note ad Joc. and Ev. da-Mepharreshe ii 287 f. 
John vi 16-24. 


16 rubr. 00 3 oo chars an U, 
ION tries Char> Maids es Sit M. 


| Of the 4th (day) of the sth week of Lent U, Lection of the evening 
of the fourth day in the fifth week of Lent M. | 


22 wees ac] Wh. U, exis risen M (sic). 
roc yero2| Wh. M, om. acm U. 
23 wastaal, UM. 
caa\_M. 
»cn | om. U M. 
ray | Wh, tt M, sage Wh. mg U.~ 
24 riled] Wh. éx¢ M, rausadle<\ Wh. mg U. 


John xxi 18>-end. 


20 rubr. réssale. was U, 
rAsalwaare eaule piwder carqaars ito M. 


[Of John, Apostle U, Lection of the Commemoration of John, 
Apostle and Evangelist M.| 


woes M (ut semp.). Asa, M. 
Aas] + ram M. 
21,22 eQee... magsalom. U. 


23 eaasald an] /. U M. 


1 The readings of U here and xiv 5 are taken from Dr. Hall’s paper. 
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24 Xenaso3 | nensor’s U. 
25 + paar] om. U M. 
Subser. 


Ended is‘ the Gospel of John the Apostle, which he spoke* in 
Greek in the City of Ephesus. * His prayer be with us, 

Amen U. 
There follows in both U and M an enumeration of chapters (20 U, 


19 M), canons (232), miracles (8), parables (5), quotations (15), sections 
(20), lections (¢//eg. in U). 


Matt. xxiv 45 ~acls isis cdumth U (= Wh. mz), 
om. = acalex M (= Wh.éxt.): the Greek is (rod dotvar 
atroia) rhy rpopiw ev capo." 
Matt. xxiv 51°-xxv 2, ro—11. 
1 rubr. Santen rz300 arsals coasan U, 
zon wits calls ddds chemzds cis 
Mahzto ezin <aqaana M. 


| Of ‘ Nearing the Haven’ and of Holy Women U, Lection of the 
third service of the night of the second (day) of the Passion, and 
commemoration of Holy Women M.|\° 


xxv t pdlana shes catarcl UM (=Wh.). 
ro, rr U follows the Peshitta. 
TO gx galire’ na] MWh. ; ,\ir<’ aaa UP. 


Whale ama} Wh., 2 plana M; 
s0c0 paalsaa pleco U P. 
rhdhzsl MWh.; clals»s dus) UP. 


1 +the writing of M. 2 +and wrote M. 5 His... Amen] om. M. 

* "Ev xa:p@ is rendered by the Peshitta, following Syr. S, as ‘in its season’. The 
~ ocak. of U and Wh.mg corresponds to air@v in Chrysostom, in a 5th cent. 
Leningrad palimpsest called I, and a lectionary. Compare Lk xvi 8, where an 


inferior minuscule adds aitovd to 6 xipioo, but the Peshitta (not Syr.S) has ‘ our 
Lord’. 


5 Note that these Rubrics make it quite clear that ‘ Nearing the Haven’ signifies 
Monday after Palm-Sunday (see J7S. xxiv 424), not Monday before Palm-Sunday 
as stated in Payne Smith (s.v. Jyfya\)- 

S 2 
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II rhsior) M Wh.; weutwr’> U; dtm P. 
pedir’ Wh., gasdres’ M ; sar UP. 


rhlohs eaizs plo] MWh.; duster waldds sce 
UP. 
3a] MWh. ; a U P. 


t<23>0 | M Wh. ; at UP. 


The fact that in the latter part of the Parable of the Ten Virgins U 
deserts the Harclean to follow the Peshitta was noted by Dr. Hall. It 
appears to be quite exceptional, and no doubt indicates that the exemplar 
of U was damaged at this point, and that the scribe either copied the 
passage from a MS of the Peshitta or trusted to his memory. It is 


particularly notable that rlals dus (for yaoi) occurs here only in 
the Peshitta, Syr. S having wdhahzs dum. 

Several deductions, as I venture to think, may be made from these 
collations. In the first place, the amount of difference from White’s 
text of the Harclean is very small. The size of the apparatus in Matt. 
xxv rof., where U exceptionally follows the Peshitta, brings into relief 
the smallness of the variation elsewhere. Secondly, there is a very 
considerable likeness between the texts of U and M. In a few cases, 
as certainly in Mk xv 14, this is due to errors in Wh., whether of the 
editor or his codex. Among these I am inclined to put Lk xiv 5 évoo, 
and to suppose that White’s vido is due to the influence of the Peshitta. 
The main features of agreement, however, very rarely concern various 
readings in the Greek, but consist in putting the proper names into the 
normal Syriac spelling, and occasionally in substituting the normal 
Syriac renderings for the pedantic imitations of Greek words character- 
istic of White’s text, e.g. Lk xi 53. 

These considerations lead to a third deduction, which is that the 
recension represented by U and M was not made by consulting a Greek 
MS, but is a purely Syriac revision of the Harclean text designed to 
make it more suitable for reading in Church. 

This is so important a conclusion that it is worth while considering 
what would be involved should the opposite deduction be drawn and 
the U M text be regarded as the original Philoxenian, of which White’s 
text (the Harclean) was a revision. ‘Thomas of Heraclea’s care, not to 
say pedantry, is well known. If he was making his revision from a text 
like U M, we must suppose that he left in the suffix in Lk xxiii 46 


(wereres), and also used the word ras for ‘to answer’ in Lk xiv 3 
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instead of 54%. Such irregularities are natural and excusable in a 
translator but they are difficult to explain in the case of the reviser of 
a Syriac text with the Greek before him. On the contrary hypothesis 
there is nothing to explain, for it is only by comparison with the Greek 
text that these irregularities appear irregular. 

Regarding then U and M as a Syrian revision of Wh. let us consider 
what deductions must be made about the meaning of the asterisk in 
the Harclean. In Matt xxv 1 White has 


> drlana % adhws Sata), 
U and M omitting the asterisk. First let us notice that this is a revised 
text, for the Peshitta has welaa rads ial. This substitution 


of the definite for the construct state is characteristic of the Harclean 
and shews that the reviser was attentive. That U and M drop the 
asterisk is part of their universal procedure. 
What account are we to give of the critica! note? It would be, in 
English, 
to meet the bridegroom % and the bride 4. 


The words ‘and the bride’ are found in the Peshitta, taken over there, 
no doubt, from the Zv. da-Mepharreshe. But though a characteristic 
Western reading it must have disappeared from almost all Eastern Greek 
MSS by the end of the fifth century: there is certainly every probability 
that xai tio vipdyo was absent from the text of the MS or MSS used by 
Thomas of Harkel. Accordingly he marks the corresponding Syriac 
word with an asterisk as ‘not in the Greek’. Similarly in Lk. xvii 8 he 


writes »,\ >< o\ (prepare % for me 4), because there is no pox in the 
Greek. I think therefore that we may regard words under asterisk in 
the Harclean as words allowed to stand (or even introduced) by Thomas 
in the Syriac but with no equivalent in Thomas’s Greek MS. Whether 
these words are relics of a previous Syriac text (as here) or are freshly 
introduced by Thomas must be judged from the context, but except in 
the case of a few particles the astericized words are, I think, nearly 
always survivals of a previous Syriac text, usually the Peshitta. 

The Harclean margin is more varied in character. Sometimes it 
contains the equivalent Greek word written in Greek letters, sometimes 
in Syriac transcription (e.g. rassaay = vop.xoi), sometimes it is the 
Syriac word that is in the margin, and the exotic transliteration in the 
text. At other times real differences between Thomas’s Greek MS and 
his Syriac are recorded, as in Lk. vii 28, where 2£ir< stands in the 
margin to indicate that the Greek MS omitted zpodyryo (with Westcott 
and Hort, &c. against Syr. SP). In addition to these there are a few 
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places in the Gospels (e.g. John ii 3), and many in the Acts, where the 
marginal reading is not likely to have stood in Thomas’s Syriac exemplar, 
but was introduced by him for its intrinsic interest from one or other of 
his Greek MSS. 

In all this we must keep in mind the historical situation in which 
Thomas of Harkel was situated. He was an exiled Syrian in seventh- 
century Egypt. The Greek texts from which he was working do not 
seem to have been Graeco-Coptic. More likely they came from the 
country of Severus, from his Greek-speaking Monophysite fellow-exiles. 
The contemporary and fellow-exile of Thomas of Harkel, Paul of Tella, 
made a Syriac translation of Origen’s Hexapla, a fact which suggests 
a literary connexion with Caesarea rather than Egypt itself. 

But as regards the proper subject of this Note, w/z. codd. U and M, 
it is clear that they have no claim to be an earlier form than that edited 
by White in 1778, but are a liturgical adaptation of Thomas of Harkel’s 
‘Revised Version’, made without any fresh reference to Greek MSS. 
It is surely time that a new edition of the Harclean was made, incorpo- 
rating the readings of the codices brought to light since White’s day, and 
correcting his occasional mistakes. Among these fresh codices U and 
M will certainly take a high place. 

F. C, Burkitt. 


Note.—In £v. da-Mepharreshe i 148 (Matt. xxv 10) I ought to have 
inserted a Note to say that here and here only the Peshitta has 
rials» a> for yapoi, instead of whahr-7 (dus), and that this 
appears to be supported by Aphraates VI (Wright 106, Parisot 248°), 
so that it may have been the reading of the Syriac Diatessaron. 
Aphraates here has ‘Let us prepare a present for His wedding 
(calalssi rua 907 x\,=) and go forth to meet Him with joy’. 
Elsewhere (e.g. Parisot 240°) Aphraates has esaaX\_in similar phrases, 
so that the word in his Gospel-text is not quite certain. as 


A MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY IN THE 
CLEMENTINES 


Is it a matter of common knowledge among students of the Clementine 
writings that a manual of mythology—partly, at least, arranged alpha- 
betically—has been used in both Homilies and Recognitions? I have 
never seen the fact noticed: and in the hope that it may be new 
I venture to demonstrate it here. 
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There are two passages to be considered, Hom. v 13. and Rec. x 21, 22. 

In the Homilies Appion is represented as writing a letter for Clement 
to a lady with whom Clement is in love, to persuade her to be unfaithful 
to her husband. Among other things he argues that it cannot be 
wrong because the gods, and in particular Zeus, have indulged in all 
sorts of illicit intrigues, and have to that end assumed various forms. 
A list is then given of the heroines so deceived by Zeus. 

In the Recognitions the setting of the matter is different. Clement is 
trying to convince his father of the errors of paganism, and takes 
occasion to catalogue, first the adulteries of Zeus, and then his meta- 
morphoses. This latter catalogue is identical with that in the Homiiies, 
as will be seen when they are set out in tabular form. 


Fleroine. Metamorphosis. Offspring. 

Hom. (v 13) A. Antiope satyr Amphion 
Rec. (x 22) . ‘a a 
#1. Alcmene mphitryon Heracles 
R. ” ” ” 
H. Aegina eagle Aeacus 
R. ” ” ” 

| R. adds Ganymede, another eagle-metamorphosis. | 
1. Amalthea bear om. 
fA +Manthea bear Arctos 
ff. A. Danae gold Perseus 
R. ” ” ” 

[H. inserts Callisto, lion, Arcas. | 
if. E. Europa bull Minos and others 
R. ” ” ” 
#7. Eurymedusa ant Myrmidon 
R. ” ” ” 
i. ‘Epoaiov vipdy vulture the Palici 
R. ®. Thaliam (Aet- vulture 
nam) nympham the Palisci 


{Here Thalia represents the letter Theta and is correct (cf. Steph. Byz. 
[adtxy): and the reading of H. is unexplained. | 


7. I. ‘Iwadia tH yyyevet a Shower Spartaeus and 
others 
R. Imandram gene- _,, om. 
ani 
[H. is right, cf. Diod. Sic. v 55: &. has relics of the words. } 
Hi, K. Cassiepeia her husband Atymnius 
Phoenix 


R. ’ ” Anchinos 
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Heroine. Metamorphosis. Offspring. 

Ai, A. Nemesisa/. Leda swan or gander Helen and others 
R. Leda swan ss 

[ H. blends two entries: see below. | 
A. Lamia hoopoe om 
R. ” ” ” 
A. M. Mnemosyne shepherd the Muses 
R. ” ” ” 
Hi. blank : see above, Leda. 
R. N. Nemesis gander om. 
7. >. Semele fire Dionysus 
R. ” ” ” 
AZ. ®. Persephone dragon om. 
R. 


” ” ” 


[The spelling will have been ®epoeqov7. | 


That these lists are identical, and that they are also arranged alpha- 
betically, is obvious. The other list in Rec. x 21, which is prefaced by 
the words ‘audi nunc et de adulteriis’ is also alphabetical, beginning 
with E. I will merely set down the names of the heroines and their 
fathers. 


E. Europa wife of Oceanus 
Helena Pandionis 
Eurynome Asopi 
Hermione Oceani (Eurynome Cotelier) 
®. Themis 
Themisto Inachi 
I. Idea Minois 
[Phoenissa Alphionis | 
Io Inachi 
Hippodamia 
Isione 
K. Carme Phoenicis 
Callisto Lycaonis 
A. Libea Munanti 
Latone 
Leanida Eurymedontis. 
Lysithea Eueni 
Laodamia Bellerophontis. Hippod. in Gersdorf but see Cotelier. 
. Megaclite Macarei 
. Niobe Phoronei 
. Olympias Neoptolemi 


Danai 


OZS 
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II. Pyrrha Promethei 
Protogenia) 
Pandora } 

[Thaicruciam Protei ex qua Nympheus. Our present texts of 2. 
fail to explain this. } 

>. Salamina Asopi 

T. Taygete (and others) Atlantis 

®. Phthia Phoronei 

X. Chonia aramni (bracketed in Gersdorf and not in Cotelier) 
Chalcea nymph 
Charidia nymph (? C¥ariclea) 

Chloris Ampyci 

Cotoria Lesbi: ? Chthonia 
{ Hippodamia Aniceti | 
Chrysogenia Penei 

There are other coincidences between the mythology of H. and 2., 
notably as to the tombs of gods (7. v 23, #. x 24, 25); and other 
lists which are peculiar to one or other, as H. v 25 of the favourites of 
gods, v 17 of persons turned into stars, and 2. x 26 of metamorphoses 
of several kinds. This must mean that the common source of our 7. 
and &. used a text-book of mythology and ZH. and 2&. severally chose 
from that source what suited them. 

The existence of alphabetical lists seems to show that the text-book 
was a book of reference digested into headings and meant for use 
perhaps in schools. ‘The mythographers such as Hyginus are fond of 
producing lists of this kind, but I do not know any that are alphabetical. 

Trifling as it is, the fact may prove to be a clue in the maze. 

When we ask which is the more original setting of the mythology, 
Hs or &.’s, we find little to guide us, save that a connexion with 
Appion does seem probable: in H. the matter is attributed directly to 
him, in 2. it is put into Clement’s mouth, but occurs close to the 
appearance of Appion in the story. M. R. JAMEs. 


Deucalionis 


Adéa and Cognate Words 
(continued from p. 150) 
II 


i (a) d0€dlw (deddéaxav = dedogdxaor Hipp. ref. 6. 30), to think, form 
an opinion (cl.) with cogn. acc. Just. afo/. 1. 4 oi ra évavria dogdcavres 
kai Soypaticavres tov wahavov. Clem. Str. 2. 11. 51. 5 aAAore GAXoia 
SoédLuv. Hipp. ref. 9. 30 fin. otrws ta wep ri dvdoracw dofalopeva 
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érireheo iva. 9. 28 ras idiws dogaopévas yvopas. Or. in Jo. 6. 28 (14). 
20. 28 (22) év ro dokdLovre pera roAXGv dAnOav ev Weddos. 

esp. of theological doctrines Philostorg. #.¢. 10. 2 and 3. Soz. 4.e. 
3. 2000... ols éd0éaLov . . . b Aads éreiGovro. 

(b) with acc. and inf. Clem. frag. Berl. ed. vol. 3 p. 224!7 (M. gr. 
1085) ras ywooKev Ta dvra Tov Medv SogdLovew of Xporiavoi. Meth. de 
cre. 3. 1 réXeov elvat Toto . . . dogacréov. 

(c) with double acc. Eus. vit. Const. 1. 22 tod reOvedros dvaBiwow 
Thy Tov mados Kpatrnow eddgalov. Soz. h.e. 3. 19 TO... Kat ovciay 
dpovov (Vales. conj. dvdpoov) 7® Harpi rov Yidv dofalew. 

(d) abs. or with prep. Or. in Jo. 1. 4 (6) obdcis vids Mapias xara rovs 
bys wepi airs doédLovras 7) "Inaois. Meth. de autex. 4. 4 dpoiws vor 
dofafew. Soz. h. e. 3. 19. 

(e) with an acc. denoting that which is adopted as an opinion or 
doctrine Philostorg. 4. ¢. 8. 17 rév 7d dpoovowv dogaldvrww. 


li. imagine, fancy, invent Or. in Luc. hom. 4 Berl. ed. p. 29° ot yap 
évapyet mpdypari iw "Hdias & "Iwdvvys, ds gdacw ot peremixwow dofa- 
ovres. hom. 14 Berl. ed. p. 95” ovx dda... (the name Jesus) dx’ avOpa- 
Tov Tpatov KkAynOjvat ovdé ax’ (aitav) dogacOjvat. 


iii to glorify, magnify, honour, (a) of God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
as glorified by man (Luc. 2. 20, &c.) Clem. Rom. 43 ovrws éroince 
(ie. Moses) cis 76 SogacOjvac 7d Svopa tod... @cod. Ign. Smyrn. 1 
Aogalw "Incotv Xprriv riv Ocdv tiv otrws ipas codioavra. Ign. Lph. 
2. Philad. 10 defdaa rd dvopa. Trail. 1 éd6faca (without obj.) eipav 
bpas ... pysnras dvras @eod. Polyc. Philipp. 8 civ racxwpev ba 7d 
dvopa avrov, dogdLwpev airdv. ep. Barn. 2. 10 xapdia dofalovea tov 
wethaxéta abryy (a quotation from unknown source’). 19. 2. 6. 16 (a 
quotation from Ps. 41 (42). 3 (2)). Herm. fast. sim. 6. 3. 6 (dts). 9. 28. 
5 tpeis... of mdoyxovres Evexey tod dvoparos Sofalew deirere tov Ocdv. 
Vis. I. I. 3 pov... dogdLovros Tas Ktices ToD Mod, ef al. saep. hymn. 
vespertinus ap. Routh rel. sacr. vol. 3 p. 515 Yie @eod, Cwiyv 6 dors" dd 
5 xéapos oe SoédLa. Mart. Polyc. 14 vt aiva, vt eidoya, vt dofdlw da 
Tov... . dpxiepéws “I. X. (cf. ¢. a. 7. 47). Clem. sér. 7. 10. 55 miots... 
iporoyotoa «lvar todrov (God) xai dofdlovoa as dvta. 7. 3. 13 ‘Ta 8 
GdXa avy’, dofdlwv tov Kipwov. Hipp. ref. 6. 29 fin. de... TéAeLov OvTa 
rov Ilarépa dpibpe SofalerOar rereiw, al. Or. de vot. 33.6 evdoyov . . 
dpfdpevov dd SogoAoyias «is Sogodoyiav xatadyyovta Katatavew Ti 
cixqv, ... SofdLovra rov trav GAwv Ilarépa ‘da “I. X.” (Rom. 16. 27: 
Heb. 13. 21) év dyiw Ivevpan, & % Sd€a cis rods aidvas (Gal. 1.5: 2 Tim. 
4. 18). Or. in Jo. 10. 28 (18) mavra .. . abrov ipvotvra Kai doéalovra. 


1 See, however, supra, p. 250 n. 2—Ed. 
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I. 12 (13) da Xpwrod . . . dogaew tov Oedv: 1. 28 (30) da tovTwv (Tov 
aic@nrav) dogaLovras tiv werornxora. act. Thom. 39 doédlopev ... ct 
Kai Tov dépatov wou Tatépa Kal TO Gywv cov Tvedpa Kal THY pyTépa Tagov 
xrivewv. Meth. de autex. 1. 6 rvevpari Sogalovres “Inaoiv tov ‘ év KéArrows 
avrov’. Bas. de spir. 54 (ch. 23) ovd¢... tov @edv xai Marépa rod... 
I. X. wai rov Movoyevj abrod Yidv ddAAws dokdLew Exopev 7 TO... Sre€cévar 
airov Ta Gavpara. Bas. ep. 125 (78). 3 p. 216 dei. . . Has BarrilerOa 
pev, ws tapeAaBopev’ murrevew Se, és Barrilopeba’ So€alew Sé, s reruorev- 
xapev, Ilarépa xai Yiov xai dyov Ivedpa: cf. Greg. Nyss. ef. 24 M. 46. 
Tog2 B. ¢. a. 3. 1. 5 (of Anna) ri rod Xpicrod dofacaca zapovciav. 
6. 8. 2 of false gods. 8. 47. 34 dofacbjoerar 5 Oeds dia X. ev T® ayiw Iv. 
Severian. hom. de serpente M. 56. 499 Soédfopev tiv @cdv, ox exeivw 
ddgav xapLopevor, GAX’ Eavrovs tiv dOdvarov ddgav évdvovres. Al. sacp. 

In the Gloria in Excelsis act. Jo. 77 So0édLopév ce Kai aivodpev Kai 
evAoyotper Kal ebyxapiorotpev THY TOAAHY Gov xpyoTOTHTa Kai paxpoOvpiav 
dye “Invod «tA. In the Eucharistic Prayer act. Jo. 109 (18). 

With no obj. expressed, Gedy being und. Eus. 4.¢. 2. 23. 14 woAAGv 
.. . do€alevtwy éxi rH paprupia Tod “Taxa Bov. 


esp. (b) through a good life (Mt. 5. 16: 1 Cor. 6. 20) Herm. past. 
mand, 3. 1 GAnbeav ayara... kai ottws dogacOnoerar 6 Kipios. Clem. 
str. 7. 12. 76 xvpiaxny éxeivyy TH jpépay Tore, Grav droBdAdAy PaddAov 
vonpa ... Tv év avT@ Tov Kupiov dvdotacw dofdlwv. etl. proph. 42 xara 
alvov éciwv deddgacrat 76 Gvopa gov. Or. in Luc. 7. 37 fr. 10 Berlin ed. 
p. 236 dogdlerar . . . 6 Weds da rijs ciwdias rod Biov trav dixaiwy. Meth. 
symp. 6. 3 ‘7rd pas’ (Mt. 5. 16)... &kAdprov tas mpdges Tas Kadas, 
wore dofacGjva tov Marépa. ¢.a. 8. 5. 4 5 eddoxnoas év ols yperiow 
dogacbiva. Chrys. in Jo. hom. 52 (51). 4 Ben. 8. 309 dofafwpev... 
tov Yidv pH ty S0€y tavry povov, GAAG kai rH Sia Tav Epywr. hom. 57 (56). 
3 fin. dorep ... oi Biov dpOov érBerxvipevor Sogaover tov Dedv, ottws oi 
tov évavriov BAaodypnOivat tapacxevafovow, al. Cyr. in Jo. 13. 31-32 
Aubert 4 p. 746c. Thdt. 7 1 Cor. 6. 20. Diad. Phot. perf. sp. 13 
oléa . .. Twa TocodTov Tov Bcdv dyarGvta ... Gate Tov pev Dedv év aiTo 
dogaler Oar, éavrov 5é ds pare ova iva. 

(c) through martyrdom Or. exhort. ad mart. 50 dofdowpe . . . Kai 
hpeits ivwoavres (JO. 12. 32) TO éavtdv Oavdtw rov Oeov, éreirep b 
paptupav T® éavtod ‘Oavdtw dogaoe tov Ocdv’. Theod. Heracl., Apol- 
linarius, Chrys. ap. Corderium cat. in Jo. 21. 15-19. 


iv. of the Father as glorified by the Son Or. in Jo. 2. 13 (7) 6 d&yabis 
Oecis .. . bv SokdLwv 6 owrijp A€yer” ‘ Ovdeis. . ” (Mk. ro. 18). Chrys. 
ap. Corderium cat. in Jo. 12. 28 p. 312 ‘Ilarep, ddfacdv cov Td Gvopa’, 
rovréotw, dyayé pe mpos tov oravpdv. in_Jo. 17. 4 hom. 80 (79). 1 Ben. 
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8. 473 od yap 5 Yids povov, GAAG kal 5 Tarip eéofacOy. mpd pév yap Tov 
atavpod ovdé “lovdaior airiv decay (Is. 1. 3)- pera dé Tov oravpdov 7 
olxoupévyn .. . mpooédpapyev. Cyr. in_Jo. 13. 31-32 Aubert 4 p. 7464, B. 

v. of God as glorified by the Angels ¢.a.2. 56. 1 ai érovpavin pices... 


dofaLovow Tov Oeov. 


vi. of the Son as glorified by the Father. 

(a) through His Passion ef. Barn. 11. 9 7d oxedos Tod rvevparos abrod 
dogdlee (He glorifieth the vessel of His Spirit (Lightfoot), oxetos [v. 
Gebhardt] being the Body of Christ), ?Zeph. 3. 19. Chrys. de S. 
Pentec. hom. 1. 3 Ben. 2. 461 E (ref. to Jo. 7. 39) 1d yap, éoravpuby, 
éoriv ‘’EdogacOn’, cf. in Jo. hom. 51 (50). 2 Ben. 8. 301: hom. 82 (81). 
2 (in Jo. 13. 31-32) Ben. 425. in tllud, Pater, si possibile est 2 Ben. 3. 
19 A péAdAwv cravpoicba EdXeye’ ‘Ildrep .. . ddgacdv gov tiv Yidv’ (Jo. 
17. 1), dégav tov oravpov Kadov (contrast in Jo. hom. 80. 2 inf.(c}). Cyr. 
in Jo. 12. 27-28 Aubert 4 p. 705 D cadis.. . év rovros (ref. to Jo. 7. 
39) 7d éoravpicba, Td SedogdoOar pyoi, ef sup. Ammon. ap. Corderium 
cat. in Jo. 13. 31-32 p. 347 6 X., as da rod idiov Oavdrov Oavarwcas Tov 
Oavarov, d0fdcOy. p. 348 dv éavrod 5 Marijp dofdoe tiv Yidv, cai edOds, 6 
éorw év tO otravpo. Eulog. c. Novat. 4b. 2 ap. Phot. did/. cod. 280 
Pp. 538% éws... obdérw da tod cravpod ofdcbOy 6 ‘1, réAcvov Fv TO 
‘Iwavvov Barriopa. 

(b) through His Resurrection ¢. a. 7. 25. 2 dv (Jesus) xat dvaorjoas 
evddxnoas Sofaoa. Chrys. in Jo. 12. 28 hom. 67 (66). 2 Ben. 8. 402 
mov eddfacev; év Tois Tpd TovTwy yevopévos’ Kal wadw dofdow pera Tov 
oravpov. Cyr. ap. Corderium cat. in Jo. 7. 39 p. 218 dédora dé (the 
Holy Spirit) pera 1d dofarOivar Xporiv, tovréoti, pera TH dvactacw. 

(c) through His Ascension Ath. ap. Corderium cav. in Jo. 7. 39 p. 219 
Tv cdpKa airod Ayer pytw dofacbeioar . . . didt . . . ovrw Fv avedoioa 
eis ovpavov. Chrys. in Jo. 17. 5 hom. 80 (79). 2 Ben. 8. 475 epi ris 
oixovopias 6 Aéyos, érei ovrw Seddfacto THs GapKos 7) Hits, ode apOapoias 
drokavteaca, ovTe TOU Opdvov kowwvycaca tov Baotxov. Cyr. in Jo. 13. 
31-32 Aubert 4 p. 745E «is orep fv Kai mpo capkds, cis TovTO.. . per’ 
airis dvadpapiv THs wapKds, cata toito dedofdcbar vomoipey adrov. 
Ammon. ap. Cram. cat. in Jo. 12. 23 p. 327°° ddgav xadrei rH dvactacw, 
pe? iv as Yids @eod edofdobn, cf. id. ap. Corderium cat. in Jo. 7. 39 
p. 219. 

(d) through the manifestation to the world of the Son’s Divine nature, 
and through the dominion and authority given to Him Did. ap. 
Corderium cat. in Jo. 17. 1 p. 406 éddface ... 5 Tarip rov tiov Yiov, 
irobcis thy oixovpévyv trois oxymrpoas aitov. Chrys. in Jo. 17. 10 hom. 
81 (80). 1 Ben. 8. 479 ‘Kai deddgacpa év airois” rovréotw, *H ore 
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eLovoiay aitav exw, Gre Sogdcovow eve. Cyr. thes. ass. 30 Aubert 
5 (1) p. 259 (in Jo. 17. 5) ddgacdv pe, dvti tod, pavépwodv pe. CTF. 
Ammon. ap. Corderium cat. in Jo. 17. 4-5 p. 409. 

vii. of the Son as glorified by, or in, the Holy Spirit c. a. 2. 26. 6 
ovdé 6 rapaxAnros ad’ éavtod te wovet 7) Aad’, GAAA SokdLwv tov Xpurrov 
mepipever TO exeivov OéAnpa. Cyr. ap. Thdt. repr. xit cap. Cyr. Sch. 
5 p. 48 eddgace . . . rov I. ro Iv. 76 dyvov . . . thi ds Iv. abrod, cai od 
ddXorpia Sivayus (ref. to Jo. 16. 14). mart. Barth. 7 es eds 6 Yids 6 & 
Tatpi kai dyiw mvevpare dogalopevos. 

viii. 40 glorify, magnify of men as glorified by God, esp. of the glory of 
immortality, Clem. Rom. 32 mavres. . . dofacOynoav kai éneyadivOnoav 
ov 80 aitav... ddAAa bia Tod OeAjpatos aitrod. 17 Kdxeivos SogacGeis 
peydAws ov éueyadopnpovycer. Ign. Zph. 2 doédlew “1. X. rv Sogdoavra 
ipas. Philad. to cis 76. . . Sofdaat Td Svopa .. . Kai tpets SofacOnoecbe. 
ep. Barn, 21.16... tatta roy év tH Bacrrcia tod Beod dofacOjoerat. 
ep. ad Diagn. 5. 14 atipotvra (sc. the Christians), xai év tais drysiats 
defafovra: (there is: also probably a suggestion of their glorification by 
men, v. inf.). Marcell. fr. 106 (95) 17 dobeion air rapa rod Marpis d6€y 
tovs GeooeBeis eddfavev avOpurovs, and 107 (96). ¢. a. 3. 13. I etAdyyoor, 
Kipe, Kai Sdgacvov tov diaxovycavta aity. 7. 39. 3 Tors dé dyiovs 
éddface Kal” Exdorny yevedy, Cf. 8. 12. 21. 8. 12. 25 tov Aapoy... 
icparixy typ eddgacas. Cyr. in Jo. 13. 31-32 Aubert 4 p. 746C 
ei dogdLopev év Eavrois tov Bcdv, tpocdoxjowpev Sri dofacOncdpeOa zap’ 
avtov. Gelas. 4.e. 2. 31. 7 ottws... det 7d cdpa jpov Sofacbiva, as 
TO TOU Sea7drTov. 

ix. of men as glorified by men (mostly late; rare cl.), Ign. Pol. 7 iva 
mopevbeis cis Supiav dofdaon ipav tiv... dydrny eis d6fav @cod: and 8. 
Hipp. e/. 1. 25 rovrovs KeAroi as rpopytas .. . dogdLovaer. 8. 20 éavrods 
da Bpwpdrwov dogdlew vouiflovres (cf. Coloss. 2. 16, 18), e¢ al. saep. Eus. 
vit, Const. 4. 71 5 pév paxapios dvw Keipevos.. . dofdLero. Ca. 7.9.1 
“Tov Aadodvrd cor Tov Adyov Tod Ocod” Sogdces. 

x. of things by God, i.e. by His external Glory (cf. d0fa xi) Thdt. én 
Is. 12. 2 otrw cai Mwoéws edogdaOn 7d rpdcwrov, érady Kadads der 
dofdlew tov @edv. by the Son, when on earth Gelas. 4.¢. 2. 24. 24 
éBarricOy ...obx abris dSedpevos Barricpatos, GAN’ wa 7d tpérepov 
Barricpa dogacn. 

xi. of things by men Hipp. ref. 4. 7 drws bro trav ra puxpa Pevopara 
peyddus Sofacdvrwv pelovus dofacbacr. 5. 14 Tav map avrois dogalopevwv 
BiBrwv. Or. in Jo. 6. 6 (3) tH Pavtacia tot Sogalew riv Xpwrrod 
éxvdnpiav. Eus. vit. Const. 3. 21 dote ... Tiv Twrypiwv Tapa Tos Tact 
SofdlerOar Sidacxadiav. 4. 23 Katpovs te éoprav éxxAnoias edofalov. 
¢.a. 5. 6. 5 tTHv wore bb Hav SofaLopévyvy GAnOeay, cf. 5. 12. 6. 
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xii. of men by things Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. 8 (de poenit.) 3 vol. 2. 
516 (fvyov) ob rpiBa rov abyéva dAAa Sogdfe. dub.-Chrys. serm. ante 
exs. 5 Ben. 3. 418 D xpuads 7d dAov dogdle. 


xiii. in pass. 40 be in a state of glory, of God Or. in Jo. 32. 4 6 péyas 
cai dedogacpévos Adyos yevopevos odpé. 


xiv. fo say the ‘Gloria’ Thdt. haer. fab. comp. 4. 1 Sch. 4 p. 350 
dofdlew ... xara tov tod Burrioparos éxwAvoe vopov. Jo. Jejun. foen. 
init. M. 88. 18894 WddAa. . . Wadrpov Exrov... Kal Warpov v... Kai 
doédfe. Euchol. Ordo si mota fuerit sacra Mensa Goar p. 491 «lira 
Sofdfovar, év 7 E€erIar ri Knpopdortixov, Cf. Jn dedicatione templi 14 
p. 657. TZypicon Sabae ch. 19 p. 35. Theod. Stud. const. Stud. 2 
M. 99. 1705 A Kai wédw 5 Aads 7d tpomdpov dogdle (sings the Doxology 
before the Troparium). 


Aogdpun, ot Free-thinkers Jo. Dam. de haer. 103 vol. t p. 116 *Amo- 

Ld e ‘ , e ‘ > , , ~ ~ , 7 
oxiorat, oi Kai Aogdpit’ oi ri idiav d0gav Cyroivres TH Sixarocivy Tod 
@cod ody trordacovtat, ovTE Tois iepedow adror. 


dogdprov, r6 dim. of d0€a, Little, poor, miserable glory, fame, reputation 
(late) Or. ¢. Cels. 3. 9 roApyoe tis Aéyew bua 7d Sokdprov rpoictacGai Twas 
THs Kata Xpioriavois Sidacxadias. 7. 48 ov ba pucOois... odd Sua 
dogdpiov doxotor tiv... wapbeviav. in Jer. 37. 17-18 fr. 51 Hdovas 
you Kai wAodrov ev yH Kai Sogdpia, cf. hom. 18 fin. note ap. Berl. ed. 
p- 165. Greg. Naz. carm. 1. 2. 25. 447 “Ev éom radvrws aicxpov, 7 
poxOnpia, TS dogdpiov 82 rodro, cai rd edropov, al. Bas. hex. 5. 6 sub fin. 
tiv epi to Svotnvov Sogdpov toito trénow, Cf. hom. in Mam. mart. 4 
vol. 2. 187 E, ad. Isid. Pel. ep. 5. 563 1d doédprov Tov Koopov TovTov. psS.- 
Nil. Zpict. man. 24. Pallad. vit. Chrys. Ben. 13. 848 dogapiov puxpod, 
and 598. Cyr. in ps. 36 (37). 3536) Sogapiwy xoopixdv. in Jo. 13. 
12-15 Aubert 4. 727 C # trav dOAiwy dogapiwy dxparis érOupia, al. saep. 
Sever. Ant. ap. Cram. cat. in Luc. 22. 16 p. 155" 1d ris ptAodogias 
dvdcvov eLoorpaxilwy dogapiov (vanity). 

miserable, contemptible opinion Cyr. glaph. in Gen. lib. 5. 5 Aubert 
1 (1). 175 Ta réav dvociwy aiperixav Sofdpu. Zach. Mit. disp. M. 85. 
1057A ws trororafovew oi rovroy (the sun) Oeodoyodvres, 7) mpds Ta 
dvortynva rovtwv dogdpia Keynvores. 

ddfacpa, 76 glory (Is. 46. 13: Lam. 2. 1) fst. xii Patr. Dan 5. 12 
éxi rips véas ‘lepovoadnp . . . Hrs Era cis S6£arpa Meod (Charles #ris éori 
dofa cod). 

thought, fancy (cl.) Or. in Jo. fr. 54 (Jo. 4. 12) Aoywrpds Copwdys 
dvoccBotvrwy dofacpdrwv. Did. Al. de Trin. 1 p. 20 rév aiperixav 
dofacpdrwv. 2 Pp. 245 THs dromias.. . Tav oixeiwy dofacparuv. 
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dogacryp, 6 glorifier Bas. ep. 50 (409) ob (IIvevparos) pidov oe elvat 
kai dofaaripa aAnOwov dxovovtes. 

dogacris, 6 the holder of an opinion, follower Bardes. ap. Eus. praep. 
6. 10 p. 279 D tis Tov Xpwrriavav aipérews, is Hyeis ot Sofacrai. 

dogacrtixds, connected with opinion, conjectural (cl.) Clem. Sér. 2. 11. 
48. 2 seq. riotews 8 ovens dirrijs, ris pev ervornpovixys, THs 5é Sofacrixys, 
ovbiy Kwrver drddakéw dvopdlew dSirrjy, Thy piv exvornpovixyy, Ti Se 
dogaarixny, ef seg. 

glorifying, able to confer glory Greg. Nyss. adv. Mac. 22 ovd€ rh 
Sofacruxny Sivapw émdet$erar, 6 av py aito 7 doga. 

as subst. dofacrixdy, 76, the name for the two Troparia sung one 
immediately after the Adga Iarpi xai Yi. xai dy. Ilv., the other after the 
second part of the Gloria kai viv .. . dujv Pentecostarion 4 Sun. after 
Easter (rijs Sapapeiridos) even. Eis trois aivous, taca voi, iordpev 
arixov 5. Lyre cis tiv Hpépay tis éopris, Spoiws Kal 7d Sdogactixov. 
Aofodoyia peydAn Kai drddvors. In the rubrics the two dogacrixa are 
more usually denoted, the first by Adga, the second by Kai viv 
(Clugnet Dict. Liturgigque). 

dogactds, able to be conjectured *(cl.) Numen. ap. Eus. praep. 11. 10 
Pp. 527A rovro elvar ddpurrov, 50€y 5é povy dofacrov. 

to be glorified (Deut. 26. 19) anon. ap. Cram. cat. in 2 Cor. 4. 4 
dofacris ... 6 Xpurrds dua prpia. 

Sogoyerys, father or author of glory anon. Gnostic work ap. Koft.- 
Gnost. Schr. (Berlin) 13 p. 355", in ref. to an Angel. 

dofoyevia, » she who is in labour with, mother of glory anon. Gnostic 
work ap. Kopt.-Gnost. Schr. (Berlin) 13 p. 354™, in ref. to one of the 
Avvdpes, cf. 4 p. 339°. 

dogoxabaipéerns, 6 subverter of true doctrine Eustath. Mon. ep. de du. 
nat. M. 86!. gogc tva Fj & Acyopevos Sogoxabapérys, 6 Kai éavtd Kai aor 
Tois dyios TaTpac. paxopevos. 

SofoxaAia, % conceit of beauty (rare cl.) Clem. faed. 2. 3. 38. 1 tis } 
rocauTn mAdvy, tis } SofoKadia, Spare. 2. 10. 109. 3 ‘ BacrAciors’ (Luc. 7. 
25) A€ye, trois POaprois, évOa dofoxadia, Kai dofoxomia, kai KoAaxeia, Kat 
mwhavy. 

dogoxoréw, to seek, court popularity (late) ep. syn. Antioch, ap. Routh 
rel. sacr. vol. 3 p. 306 (M. 10. 2534) ri & tats éxxAnoiotiKais 
avvddots Tepateiav, Hv pyxavatar SofoxoTav Kai pavtacvoKxorev (ap. Eus. 
h.e. 7. 30. 9). Eus. dem. ev. 3.6.6 6... yons wai... Aadwavos Tayta... 


mparter dSofoxorav Ta TOAAG Kai PavracioKoTav. 


dofoxoria, 4 thirst for popularity (late) Clem. paed. 2. 10. 109. 3 
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“ Baovteias” (Luc. 7. 25) A€ye, trois POaprois, &vOa dSofoxadia, Kai 
dofoxoria, kai KoXaxeia, Kai rAdvn. 

vanity Porph. ap. Eus. praep. 4. 19 p. 167A ob mepi oikérov, ov mepi 
kAor7s Kal THs GAAns wapa avOpwras Sofoxomias (will he trouble the sooth- 
sayer), of which passage Euseb. says (inf. B) rdvra . . . radra dogoxomias 
évopdoas, os av ard Sapdvwv rovnpav évepyoupevas droBadrAct. 

esp. vain, pretentious teaching Eustath. Ant. de Engast. 1 ry mpoda- 
Bovoy dofoxoria paov dvariWéuevor, Kai trois dvopact. . . od Tois Tpdypact 
mporéxovres. 25 tas ‘Qpryévous... dogoxomias. 26 dAAy- pcOddw tiv 
abrny elonyeirat Sofoxoriay drarynAGs. And so Phot. d7b/. cod. 237 p. 313* 
*Apeavixas Sogoxorias Kai érépwv twov Kaxodogovvtwv pvOoroyjparta. 

Sofoxdros, greedy for glory, courting popularity (late, one cl. ex.) Aster. 
Amas. hom. 8 (in Petr. et Paul.) M. 40. 285 D Sogoxdros Kai yavpiav 
Baorre’s. Jul. ap. Soz. 4. ¢. 5. 16 sub fin. oi . . . dvrexopevor Tod Tidov 
Sofoxdrror eit Kai Kevodo€or. 

dofoxparia, 7 she who has power over glory, one of the Ennead anon. 
Gnostic work ap. Kopt.-Gnost. Schr. (Berlin ed.) ch. 4 p. 339” and 
P- 354". 

dofoxparwp, who rules over the Glories, one of the titles of an Angel in 
anon. Gnostic work ap. Kopt.-Gnost. Schr. (Berlin ed.) ch. 13 p. 355". 

Sofodroyéw, to glorify, give glory to with acc. 

to God, or the Holy Trinity: st. Job 50 AcAdAnxev . . . év 77 Sadextw 
tav xepovBip Sogordoyotca tov Seomdryvy tov dperav. mart. Sperati 
(passio SS. Scilit.) sub fin. waves oi &yvor tov Ocdv Sogoroyoovrres . . . EparKov* 
Loi chxapurtotper, tpurayte xipve. Or. in ps. 36 (37). 22 oi dofoAoyotvres 
abrov da Todo, iyouv eiAoyotvres. Dion. Al. fr. exeg. 2 Feltoe p. 204" 
(Job) woAda .. . érBerdoas airov xai dofodoynoas. Epiph. pan. 3. 70. 8 
dofoAoyeiv 7d Ociov xara divayw. 76 dvatpory r’ p. 977C TH .. . Tprada 
dofodoyotpev. Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. g (de orat.) 4 (5) vol. 3. 525 
dyyéAos Epyov SofoAoyeiv tov @edv. Chrys. in Eph. 4.30 Ben. 11. 108 B. 
Cyr. in Amos 2. 8 Aubert 3. 2688. in Jo. 17. 4-5 Aubert 4. 955D 
tore 5 (Tov @cdv) . . . SoforoyeioGar wapacxevaLopev. Sophr. Hier. ef. 
syn. M. 87°. 3156 A mpdcerra tpia dofoXoyeiv. 

to the Father: Jul. Afric. ef. ad Arist. 1 M. 10. 53.C ovtws 6 Sogo- 
Aoyav @cdov Iarépa. Eustath. Ant. alloc. ad Const. init. Marip dofo- 
Aoyetrar’ Yids ovprporxeveira’ to Ilv. 7d Gywv KarayyéAAerat. Serap. 
Sacr. 13 (1) déwv. . . éoriv o& tov adyévytov Iarépa rod povoyevois “I. X. 
aiveiy tpveiv Sofodoyeiv. Greg. Naz. carm. 1. 1. 31. 12. Bas. const. 
mon. 3 VOl. 2. 536 D, E. ¢. @. 7. 47. 2 (part of the Gloria in Excelsis) 
aivotpev oe, tpvorpev oe, evAoyoipev oe, SoforAoyodpev oe, TporKvvoipev oe 
dua Tod peydArou dpxrepews. 
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to the Son: Or. in Jo. lib. 1. 22 (23) trav droordduv .. . dofodoyotvrwv 
airov. Epiph. fan. 2. 69. 62 6 dyyedos . . . dofoAoyav Kai eihypav tov 
idvov Seomdrnv. Bas. in Js. 8.18 p. 542 Tovs réyvovras ta Bdia. . . Kat 
dogoAoyotvras aibrdv. spir. ch. 7 § 16 7 pév idia rév dofoAoyovvTww éotiv, 7 
“ue? ob”, 1 de “de ob” Trav edyapurrotvrwy egaiperos. Cyr. de Lncarn. 
Unig. Aubert 5 (1). 700 C fw... cixds... ov de jyas xa Hpas ovx 
dfoat Sogodoyeiv. in Jo. 1. 3 Aubert 4. 47 D 76 rapa raons dogodoyov- 
pévw THS KTivews. 8. 28. 52306... dua tov... mpopyTav as codia 
Soforoyovpevos. thes. ass. 13 Aubert 5 (1). 129. ass. 15. 148 éora 

. Kata Tiva Tpdrov év Tois mpooKvoicw 6 mpooKuvotpevos, év Tots Sofo- 
Aoyotow 5 dogoroyovpevos; act. Jo. 3 Toirov ws éx vexpav dvacrdvra 
doforoyotow. 

to evil spirits: Just. Zryph. 7 ra ris tAavys wvevdpata Kai Satpona 
dofoAoyodew (ironically). 

to divine and sacred things: “est. Job 49 édoforAsynoer . . . rod tYyAod 


’ 7 id 
TOTOU TO ToLnpa. 


abs. Jul. Afric. ap. Eus. gu. evang. ad Steph. 4 d0fodoyovcn mAdvy (by 
an error intended to give Him glory) riv a&yviovav érixvwcav. dub.-Meth. 
in ram. palm. 2 fin. oi pev dvw éofordyovv: ‘EiAoynpévy 7 86a Kupiov’ 
(Ezech. 3. 12). Cyr. in ps. 29 (30). 10 of ... reOved@res dromatcovTa . .. 
tov dofodoyeiv. Procop. Gaz. in Js. p. 547 év Senyjoews tpdrw Sofodoyeiv 
xara tov... Aafid. 

doforkoyovpevar (Eoptai), glorified, honoured feasts,a name applied in 
the Eastern Church to Holy-days other than those sacred to Christ or 
the B.V.M. (8eorortxai), v. Allatius Zbr. eccl. Gr. diss. 1 p. 13. 

dogoAdynpa, 76 ascription of glory Ephr. Ant. ap. Phot. 767. cod. 228 
p. 245» (ref. to the Trisagion) ris... tpradixis Oeodoyias tuvov elvae 7d 
dofoAdynpa. 

SogoAoyntixas, by way of praise, with intent te glorify Germ. Cp. in 
Dorm. Mar. 3 M. 98. 364.D rowitrov 75 BpaBeiov ris poivixos, é&v @... 
oi... maides...7@ Xpwotd, ws vixynty ... dofoAoyytiKGs érévacay, 
xpalovtes’ ‘Qoavva (Mt. 21. 9). 

SogoAoyia, 4 ascription of glory or praise, with gen. or poss. adj. 

to God or the Trinity: Eus. 4. e. 10. 4. 65 mpowiAw evi... Tis TOU... 
vos kat povov @cod doforoyias Tov rdvta véwv Kataxoopav. eccl. th, 2. 
3. 2. Epiph. fan. 1. 26. 10 “ SaBadO”, odx dvopd twos elrev, GAN 
évopa dogoXoyias tis Oedryntos: cf. 1. 40.5. Bas. hex. 8. 7 p. 77 mpos 
Sogodoyiav tod rourod, al. hom. in ps. 115 (116) vol. 1. 375 D tiv op 
dofoAoyiav é& abrijs (ris xapdias) dvoiow. Al. 


Ma 


Ny 


to the Father: Or. de vot. 33. 2 ra mAciora .. . rovtov Tov Wadpod 
VOL. XXXIII. ry 
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(103 [104 ]) dogoAoyiav reprexer rod warpos, ef paul. inf. Euthal. Diac. in 
I Jo. 2. 18 4. . . rod Marpis dofoXoyia rot Yiot éorw Oeodoyia. 


to the Son: Jul. Afric. ef. ad Aristid. M. to. 53 B Weddos viyxerrat 
eis alvov xai dofodAoyiav Xpurrod (glorification of). Or. in Jo. lib. t. 3 (5) 
SofoAoyias repréxovea (SC. 4 Kawvy) Kai didacxadéas Tod bi bv 7d edayyéAvov 
ebayyéAuv éorw. lib. 13. 25 don... dofoAoyia rot ireptxovros Opdvwv 
(Eph. r. 21). Eus. de. 7. 1. 12 p. 311D Ty... cis racav Ti yRV 
éparrwbcicav dofodoyiav abrod xypirrwv, ef sup. C. Epiph. pan. 1. 42 
ref. 67 p. 346A 7d... yevopevov tis SogoAoyias Tod owripos. Bas. adv. 
Eun. 1. 18 p. 229 E ras Gwvas tas rapa Tod dy. Iv. cis rv ToD Movoyevods 
doforoyiav wapadobeicas. Chrys. in paral. dem. 1 Ben. 3. 34 B. 


to the Holy Spirit: Bas. sfir. tit. ch. 23 dri SogoAoyia Tvevipards éorw 
}) TOV TpoTdvTwY aiT@ arapiOpnors. 

with dat. to the Trinity: Bas. hom. struct. 1. 3 pia mpooxivyors Kui 
doforoyia rots tpiciv ds evi Oe. 

with prep. to Father, Son, or Holy Spirit: Or. én Jo. /ib. 6. 30 (15) 
Soforoyiay zrepi tis... ovcias Xpworod Suyyeira. in Luc. hom. 13 Berl. 
ed. p. 89" riyv éxi rH xataBdoa tod iWiorov SogoAoyiav. Eus. eccl. th. t. 
20. 3 peraBas ... é’ Erépay éxivoray THs epi airod dofoAoyias Pas abrov 
évopacev. Epiph. fan. 3. 76. 6 as... woddAdkis ... THY wept Deod 
dredixapev Sofodoyiav. ps.-Just. exp. fid. 1 4 mpods tov Ilarépa Kai Yidv 
doforoyia. Bas. ef. 258. 2 obdev duvdpeba ri xara Nika miore 
mpoorBévae . . . Any cis 7d Iv. rd dy. dofodoyias. 


abs. to God or the Trinity: act. Thom. 76 éorep ov tH ebxH cov Kai 
ois ayabois Epyos éravaravy év tais rvevpatixais cov dofohoyias. Or. de 
vot. 14. 2 (in 1 Tim. 2. 1) fyotpar . .. tiv tpowevyiy ri pera do€odoyias 
wept perlovov ... dvareuropévyv. 33. 2 Tov... tis Sogodoyias (rérov) 
dua TtovTwv év ExatooTe tpitw Warpo. Protev. Jac. 13 5 “Adap év tH dpa 
ris SofoAoyias airod (of his giving thanks) iv xai jAOev % ddus. dub.-Meth. 
Sym. et Ann. 12 ris “lovdaixins drebeias rpds tiv tpraduciy Sogodoyiar. 
Epiph. pan. 1. 40. 4 éovoia reraypévat cic. . . dua Tov pO pov rod dpvov, 
dua tiv dvw axnpatov Sogoroyiav. 2. 69. 32 Kal ék Tod Meod 6 Yids, Kat 
pas 5 eds, ra iodppora ris dSofoAoyias eipeOnoera. 1. 25. 6 tpeis 
iroordoas, pia kuprdrys, pia Gedrys, pia dofoAoyia, et sic saepe. 3.74.14 
% miots ... cis piav dofodroyiav xai eis piav Evwow Oedryros Kai piav 
épooversryta. 2. 69. 36 roiav xpyow moreirar (7d xTiopa) . . . rpos THY 
tov @cot Adyov évoapxov dofodoyiay, kai TeAciav OedryTa ; (A very common 
word in Epiph., here and elsewhere it seems to be almost equivalent to 
d6fa). ps.-Just. exp. fid. 4 ob cvpraparapBdvea ri dofodoyia tavry Tov 
Yidv wai 7d Ilvedpa (ref. to Ps. 148). Bas. spir. ch. 8 § 17 xpérovea 
Sofodroyias irdbcors H Trav evepyernpatwv Supynois. const. mon. 2 p. 536C 
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mpovevyis ... Svo eici tpdro’ 6 pev ris dogodoyias . . . devrepos Se, 6 
THs airnoews. in Is. p. 442 eis ryv dogodroyiav wapakapBaverar Evra 
xapropépa kai macat xédpor (Ps. 148. 9). p. 444.D wepi dv &v ro Warpo 
THs Sofodoyias cipyra, Ste ‘’Exet wdoia’ (Ps. 103 (104). 26). Greg. 
Nyss. in verba, Fac. hom. 1 M. 44. 260 zap’ jypiv xpookivnow kai 
Soforoyia pia. c. Eun. 1 Jaeg. p. 154 M. 45. 3964 oupdvis... 7O 
@cd . . . rd dyabdv evar. . . Kai «i Te GAXO Tév eis dofooyiay rapa Tis . .. 
Tpagpijs cipnpévwv éotiv. adv. Apoll. 47 ris Ocias Sofodoyias (the praise 
of God). Chrys. in ps. 148. 1 Ben. 5. 490 dv0 dogoAoyias tpdra’ eis 
pev, & dua pyparwv, Erepos Se 6 bu’ ews, Kai tpitos de. . ., 6 dua Biov Kai 
épywv. in Rom. 15. 6 Ben. 9. 721 E. in 1 Cor. hom. 30 Ben. to. 
2748, al. Nil. ep. 3. 252 tov... tis dofodoyias tAoTov deyxoAmiovrat. 
Cyr. in Amos 5. 23-24 Tas ovx old dbev éEnupynpévas tov “lovdaiwy dofo- 
Aoyias, épyavixas SyAovert, ‘... Hxov wdav’ droxadei, al. Hesych. presb. 
in ps. 68 (69). 31 alvov tiv SofoAoyiav Kadei, iris abtG rapa THs KTiocews 
Ans Hvorkois kwjpacw aitov dogoroyovons tpoadpéperat. ) "ExxAyoia od 
povov tiv peta THs KTicews Soforoyiav zpordpépew emrayyéAAcTa, GAL 
‘per wdys Sogalew’, rouvréote mvevpatixny Kal vocpay ipvwdiay mpordpéepew. 
narr. Zosimt (James) 15 dvdpecov jpav Kai tov dyyéAwy dvépxerat 4 
dogodoyia ris bpvodoyias. 

to the Gnostic deities: Iren. ¢. Aaer. 1. 8, 8 (1. 11: 1.14.7) H..- 
ddga THs HXAs dvaréurera eis tov Ipordropa. tavrys . . . THs SofoAoyias 
tov hxov ... hyo. tAdoTyv yevér Oar (Hipp. ve. 6. 48). 


to the Father: Eus. dem. ev. 4. 16. 11 p. 184 D oixeiov air, are... 
Gvre dpxcepel, Tas év Sofodoyias Kai Georoyiars trvevpatixas iepoupyias trép 
jpav éxredciv. Epiph. pan. 1. 50 B (of the Baptismal formula) eis évoya 
Ilarpos, dodadzrs 7) Sofodoyia. Bas. adv. Eun. 4 p. 286 E tiv dogoAoyiav 
avris (offered by the creature) ob zpoaiera: (the Father). 


to the Son: Ath. iz ps. 117 (118). 25-27 rotro Kai % év ‘lepooodvpors 
doforoyia (Mt. 21. 9) émi riva dépecOa edidagev. ps.-Ath. serm. in 
S. Pascha 2 vol. 2. 393 tis éopris tiv SofoAoyiav (éopras might be taken 
as obj. gen.). Thdt. repr. xit cap. Cyr. repr. 8 piav ... ri So€o- 
Aoyliav tporpépopey TG Acoréry Xpiotd. Bas. Sel. or. 4. 2 ratoa ri 
tov Kaiv Ovaiav év rH SogoAoyia pypovpevos. 30. I p. 162 rd ray brnperowv- 
twv mepipaves tiv éuyv maperrmacato dogoXoyiay (attribution of glory to 
Me, almost = dé€ar). 


to the Holy Spirit: Bas. ef. 52. 4 6... mporiBeis (Ivedpa) Yio, 7 
mpeaBirepov éywv Tarpos, otros... dAAdTpios. . . THS . . . TitTEws, p21) 
dv wapéAaBe tpdrov dofodoyias pudadtrwv. 

the Doxology (cf. 80éa xiv) ps.-Ath. hom. in caec. a nat. 13 vol. 2. 373 
pia riotis, } &Babpidwros SofoAoyia (perh. with special allusion to form J). 

T 2 
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Bas. spir. ch. 18 § 45 as... %) xparotoa jpav apy? Kai 7) eLovoia pia, otTw 7 
map ipav dogodoyia pia cai ov wodAai. perh. ef. 258. 2, but here 4. is 
probably used in its general sense (Ducange takes it as ref. to the 
Doxology). Chrys. in Matt. hom. 55 (56). 6 Ben. 7. 563 8 6 IatAos év 
mpooipiw émotoAns (Gal. 1. 4-5) xatadvoas «is SofoAoyiav, ef bis inf. in 
Eph. 3. 21 Ben. 1%. 48 F cis edyny wai SofoAoyiay tov Adyov KaréxAeuwev. 
ix Rom. 16. 26 Ben. 9. 718C eos ... 7G TavdAw eis edxas Kai dofoAoyias 
xatakXelew tiv mapaiveow. Apollinarius ap. Leont. Byz. adv. fraudes 
Apoll. M. 86°. 1972 B dvabepariLoper . . . rois dvOpwrov év tH Geia dSofo- 
Aoyia tHevras peta Tod Beod cai rod Yiod mpd rod Ivevparos. Justin. 
imp. adv. Or. M. 86'. 10134 dofodAoyiav Kai tov THs Evioews Adyov 
mpopéepovtes, va Xp... . mpooxvvodpey ory To II. kai 7G ay. Iv. 

in form A Chrys. in Rom. hom. 16 fin. dpa xataddoa eis... Ti 
SofoAoyiay tod Trav SAwv Beod. 


in form B Chrys. in 2 Tim. 4. 18 Ben. 11. 722 F idod dofoAoyia rod 
Yiod, and one MS. adds was ovx ivos 74 [arpi, ri airiy dofoAoyiav qv 
kai éxeivos Aap Bavwy ; and so, but in somewhat different form, ap. Cram. 
cat. in 2 Tim. 4.18 p. 81" dpa doforoyiav Yiot Sorep 7dn Uarpds, wai 
adore Ivevparos. 


in form G (2) Or. de vot. 33. 1 SogoAoyias év rH dpyy .. . THs edyijs 
Aexréov Tod Beod ia Xprorod cvvdoforoyoupévov év 7G ayiw Lvedpare 
cuvupvoupevw: et inf.: et 6 evdoyov ... dpkapevoy amd dofodoyias «is 
dofodoyiav . . . kaTaravew Thy eiyyv x. tT. A. Bas. spir. ch. 25. 58. ¢. a. 8. 
13. 10 Bonbds . . . yevod da tod X. cov, de ob coi ddéa, Tysy. alvos, dogo- 
Aoyia, cbyapuoria év ay. Iv. x.r.A. (adopting the readings advocated by 
Dom. R. H. Connolly Z: and S. 8. 4 p. 153). Thdt. 4. ¢€. 2. 24. 3 
Tovs piv Tov ‘xa’ oivderpov éxi THs Tod Yiod dofodAoyias rWWévras, Trois é 
tiv pev ‘80 ob” mpdbeow eri rod viod ri Se ‘év’ éxi rod Tyvevparos 
mporappolovras, et paul. inf. 

in form H Cyr. Hier. cat. 6. 1 iva ddiaiperos  Tarpos cai Yiod civ 
dyiw Ivetipare dofodoyia reAyjrat (so Reischl, there is much doubt as to 
the reading). Bas. spfir. ch. 6 § 13 yxaderaivovow dr pera Tlarpos 
drorAnpotpev TO Movoyeve tiv dofodoyiay xai rd ay. Iv. pH ductrdpev 
dr rod Yi. ch. 7 § 16 ‘pera rod Yiovd” ri doforoyiav rpordyope TO 
Ilarpi. ch. 27 § 68 ob wavovra .. . OpvAdoivres riv dpaprupov Kai Ti 
dypapov ... tiv ‘oiv 7 Iv. 7@ dy.’ dofodoyiav, cf. 29. 71 (bis). 29. 73 
ovdt “Adpixavov tov ioropwypddov 76 roovrov cldos THs SofoAoyias wapé- 
Aabe. 29. 74 &v.. . trav Tpyyopiov (Thaumaturgus) xai 6 viv dytiAeyd- 
pevos Tpdros THs Sofodoyias éativ. 


in form J Bas. sir. ch. 15 § 60 ef tw didrov év dofoAoyias tH ‘ Kai’ 
ov \Aafy ovveciy 7a dvopara Kai dogdlew, ds... eri tod Bartioparos.. . 
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‘Tlarépa wai Yi. xai dy. Ilv. ...’ ovdeis dvrepe?. 29. 74 dea tips ‘Kai’ 


ovddaBijs ... dvdyxnvy avtois dvat tiv Sofodoyiav mzpodepew. ef. QI 
dare cippwvov 76... Barricpate thy dSofodoyiav drorhnpoto Oat TH. . . 


Tpud&. Amphiloch. ef. syn. conc. Icon. (377 A.D.) ap. Hard. act. 
conc. 1. 800 év tais do€oAoyiats 7d My. Uarpi cai Yid yp ovvdoedlew. 
Thdt. 4. e. 2. 24. 3 (v. sup.). dub.-German. ver. eccl. cont. M. 98. 401A 
*EtAoynpévy 7 Bacreia rod TI. wai tod Yi. xai tod ay. Iv.’ otrw tiv 
mputnv éxe tag Tav mpds Tov Oeov evrevgewy % Sofodoyia. 

the Trisagion Ath. zm tllud omnia mihi trad. 6 vol. 1. 86 7a. . . Goa 
taita mpoodépew tiv SogoAoyiav “Ayws ... A€yovta. Bas. spir. ch. 16 
§ 38 mas ciry ra Sepadip “ dys ...” pi SidaxGevra rapa rod Mv. rocdxis 
éoriy eiacBis tiv Sogodoyiav tavrnv dvapwvreiv ; in Js. ch. 6 p. 5SIQA 
6 pev dxovoas tov cepadip cuvixe tiv Sofodoyiay airéy. Ephr. Ant. 
ap. Phot. d76/. cod. 228 p. 245” ri repi tiv Tpurdyov dofodoyiay, et inf. 
év tH Tpwayiw dogodroyia. Cyr. Scyth. vit. Euphem. 13. 78 Cotelier ec. 
Gr. mon. vol. 4 p. 61 dd apyis tris tprayias dofodoyias Ews ovpmdn- 
pwoews adrys (the Liturgy). 

Grace at meat dub.-Ath. de zvirg. 14 vol. 2. 90 wove Kai ras dofodoyias 
Tas éri THs tparélys et Seg. 

the Gloria in Excelsis ps.-Dion.-Ar. C. H. 4. 4 civ airé (dyyédo) 
tAnO0s otpatias ovpaviov tv ToAvipvyrov éxeivyv tapedidov trois émi 
yas SogoAoyiav. In the Eastern service books dogoAcyia is always 
used in this sense. Its chief use is in the Morning office: when it 
is chanted, as on Sundays and festivals, it is known as dof. peydAn, 
when recited only, as pexpa (Clugnet, Dict. des noms liturgiques). 
Typ. Sab. 2 p. 4 col. 3 fin. Mera && 1d trepevrAoynpéevy tmdpyecs. 
Aogodoyia peydAyn: cf. Ir p. rr col. 4 med. Kai yiverar d0fodoyia 
peyddn, et al. saep. Goar euch. 1 dpoiws Kai tovs opOpous Kal ods WadXAerar 
peydAn dofodroyia (id est, Hymnus Glorta in excelsis): this follows a list 
of Sundays and Festivals. 

dogoAoyixds, giving praise, of praise Greg. Nyss. in ps. 1 ch. g sub 
init. du rips Sofodoyixis Te Kal edyapiorov pwvijs THs Aeyovuns, “ EiAoyyros”. 
Steph. Diac. vit. Steph. jun. p. 403 fin. riw do€oroyuxi aypurviay (the 
vigil of praise) (a late ex. but perhaps worth recording). 

dofoAdyos, giving glory to God Clem. sir. 7. 12. 80 ebyxapwrrav . . . To 
Oc xabdrep ra (Ga 7a Sogodeya ta Sd “Ioaiov 4AAnyopovpeva (Is. 6. 3). 
5. 6. 36. 3 rav dofoAdyww rvevpadruv, & aiviooerar XepovBip (Is. 6. 3). 

Sofopavéw, to be mad for fame (v. late) Or. in Jo. lib. 32. 2 fin. rod 
diaBorov . . . BeBAnxdros cis tiv Kapdiay . . . va dofopaver cidwAodatpeiav 
dvadégnrar tiv tov doxovvrwv evar éx’ agudpatos. Bas. de ren. saec. 3 
Pp. 205 A run Taw Sogopavoivrwy. Greg. Nyss. or. dom. 1 p. 718 C (Paris) 
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ovtws 5 dogopavay’ ottws 6 év irepndavia 76 rréov Exew ervbvpav. Chrys. 
in Matt. hom. 62 sub fin. Ben. 7. 627 tod . . . dofoavotvros Kai Soxotvros 
elvac imAod. Philostorg. 4. ¢. App. 2 (Berl.) Av/. pass. 29 raidra . 


Cavparovpye . . . dSofopavav Kal pavracvovpevos 6 tpiadOAv0s. Max. Conf. 
gu. ad Thalass. tom. 5 schol. 44. 


Sofopavys, mad for fame, praise (Stoic word) Eus. d. e. 3. 6. 6 p. 126 
5... owryp.. . Ore py Sofoparis Kai ddalov cai pavracwxdros jv. Bas. 
hom. str. 2. 10 Pp. 343 émeAdBero. . . ris Sdéys 5 Sofopavys, cf. Greg 
Nyss. in verb. fac. hom. 2 M. 44. 289c. Greg. Nyss. de virg. ch. 4 
M. 46. 340A tov Sofopava Kai piAdriypov. Max. Conf. gu. ad Thalass. 


tom. 5 schol. 44 rov Sofopavyn Kai Wevdivupov yrworikov. 


Sofopavia, % mad lust of fame (late) Tat. ad Gr. 11 dofopavias 
drm\Aaypar. 9 py Sa tiv avOpwrivny Sofopaviav, as “Avdgapyos, 
droOvioxere (in both places some MSS read do€y-). Clem. paed. 2. 12. 
125. « & ris paraias Sofopavias. Bas. spir. ch. 30 § 76 fin. vorov Sogo- 
pavias, dete... Tos émuBaras ... THS Tav mpwreiwy Epidos pi) ipier Oat. 
Greg. Nyss. or. dom. or. 2 p. 730B Paris rd xara ri Sofopaviav 
dppwornpa. Chrys. in Matt. 23.5 Ben. 7. 702 E ra piv... Eumpoobev 
Gpdrnros Kal pabuvpias’ raira dé dogopmavias, cf. 625C, 7ogD. in Matt. 
18. 2-3 p. 587E. in Rom, 2. 17-18 Ben. 9. 472c. in rz Thess. 3. 4 
Ben. 11. 447 C GAAa radpectw 7 dofopavia x<ipov éxeivov yapyaXilovea, al. 
dub.-Chrys. ec/. rr Ben. 12. 502 rijs dofopavias ras ropdpdAvyas. Nil. 
paup. 6. 


dogoroew, ? Lo make out, maintain a theory or doctrine Epiph. pan. 2. 66. 
53 fin. GAN iva povov d6fwor dogoroeiv Saov Tis dAnOeias Exer TeKprprov : 
but ‘ deesse nonnihil videtur’ (Petav.). 


doforotia, » the invention of a theory or doctrine Clem. pr. 2. 27. 5 


« ar 90. ~ - > nw , 4 a ~ 6 nn 
9 GAnGea, yupvovca Tov... éxrAnKTiK@V TpoTwreiwy TOV OxAOV Tov Geav, 
cvvwvepias Tist Tas Soforotias deAéyxovea. 


doforodia, 7» conceit of wisdom, opinionativeness (rare cl.) Clem. sér. 1. 
18, 88. 3 wav w6Oy tiv airiav ris dofocopias airév (1 Cor. 1. 19-20). 
7-16. 93 év péow Kataoruvtas axpiBors exvaTypys Kai mporerods Sofocodpias. 
Synes, ¢f. 142 4 dofocodia . . . év oix ciddow ovdéy dvadvopévy, kal wavra 
dmrepurkértws ToApaca. 


Sofdcodos, wise in their own conceit (cl.) Clem. str. 7. 15. 92 of. 


dofdcogor kadovpevar, of tiv dAnOevay nipyxévar vopilovres, od« Exovres 
drddeagw obdepiay aAnOi. ¢.a. 2. 43. 4 xevoddgwr, drarndav, Sofocddwv. 
6. 18. 2 of d0€dcopoar Kai rapmdvypo, wepi dv Edeyev Soropov 5 oddos, 
re dvaceBowvres iroxpivovra eioeBeiv (Prov. 14. 12). 


dogérys, glory Or. Hex. in ps. 44 (45). 4 "AdAos, emi Sogdryri cov. 
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Sogoparys, revealer, manifester of glory anon, Gnostic work ap. Kopt.- 
Guost. Schr. (Berlin) 13 p. 3557, in ref. to an Angel. 
Sdofopavia, » she who reveals, manifests glory anon. Gnostic work ap. 


Kopt.-Gnost, Schr, (Berlin) 13 p. 354": also ch. 4 p. 339” one of the 
Ennead. 


Sogoxapys, a lover of glory Nil. or. 148 px evo Aoyoxapiys, pndi Soko- 
xapis. 
Sofdw, in pass. to be thought worthy of Jo. Dam. Carm. in Theog. 
sub fin. M. 96. 825 A Aogovpevoi re ris GAnOeias daovs. 
dofwlovea chron. Pasch. p. 252 misprint in Migne for dogaZovea. 
E. C. E. Owen. 


A NOTE ON nisbno IN ZECHARIAH iii 4. 


Tue Hebrew word myydno occurs only here and in Is, iii 22. In 
Zechariah it is used of the garments of the high-priest with which he is 
to be clothed instead of the ‘filthy garments’. In Isaiah it is included 
among the articles of finery of the ladies of Jerusalem. 

The English Versions understand by the word either a change of 
raiment or rich (festival) robes. The Hebrew Lexicon (Brown-Driver- 
Briggs, p. 323) offers a similar explanation (‘robe of state’) because such 
a garment is ‘taken off’ (ybn) in ordinary life—a rendering which is 
adopted by most commentators. 

But the idea of a mere change of raiment, or of costliness or magnifi- 
cence inherent in a festival or state robe, is not the sense required here. 
The context calls for the sense ‘clean, pure’. The ‘filthy garments’, 
symbolic of sin, are to be removed from the high-priest, who wears them 
as the representative of the people’s guilt, and hereafter he is to be 
clothed in pure, clean robes, symbolic of the removal of sin, both from 
the people and himself, and of his renewed eligibility for the high- 
priestly office. That this is the sense required is shown by the ‘fair 
(Heb. “clean ”) mitre’ of verse 5 ; Kittel’s restoration of pnp ‘clean’ 
after O23 in the same verse would therefore seem to be justified. 


The Hebrew Lexicon connects yn with the Arabic root ,al> in the 


sense of ‘to withdraw, retire’. The primary meaning of the Arabic 
root, however, is ‘to become clear, pure, genuine, white’ (Lane, Arad.- 
Eng. Lex. I. ii. 785). The adjective yale means ‘clear, pure, white’, 
and is actually used of garments. Lane (of. cit. I. ii. 786) gives 


~ee 


2 « 2 o- 9 9-of 
val —s5 ‘a garment of a clear or pure white’, and dls Gj) -L35 
iilk.J| ‘a garment of the kind called *\3 blue with a white lining’. 
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The use of the root in a figurative sense of purity or sincerity of mind 
is, of course, quite common. 

That this root in the sense of ‘be clear, pure’ is an ancient one, is 
shown by its use in Assyrian, where 4a/asu means ‘to purify’ (oil); and 
a glossary equates Samna faba (Heb. 218 jr’ ‘good (pure) oil’) with 
famna halsa (Rawlinson, C.J. W.A. iv. 60 d. 25 ; see Muss-Arnolt Ass, 
Diet. p. 1060)." 

The word miy>nn, therefore, is not to be connected with vbn “to 
withdraw ’, but with yon ‘to be clean, pure’. In the Hebrew Lexicon 
the latter root has been merged in the former, but they must be con- 
sidered as distinct roots, as perhaps must the Arabic roots with corres- 
ponding meanings. In Zechariah these clean garments become the 
substitute for the filthy garments and the appropriate accompaniment of 
the clean mitre ; while in Isaiah the inclusion of clean raiment among 
the finery of the women of Jerusalem is far from inappropriate. 


D. WINTON THOMAS 


1 I am indebted to Mr G, R. Driver for this Assyrian parallel. 
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REVIEWS 


Philosophical Theology, by F. R. Tennant. Volume II. The World, 
the Soul, and God. (Cambridge University Press, 1930.) 


This second volume is as thorough as the first, yet it may appeal to 
a wider circle of readers. 

In the first place, it is easier reading. Part of the explanation may be 
greater familiarity with the style, but it is not the whole. The rest is 
that Dr Tennant trusts more to the good will of his readers. Thus 
he attains a style which serves his purpose with clearness, as well as 
succinctness and precision. The whole exposition is admirably com- 
pact, progressive, and direct. ‘Then the purpose of this part of the 
work does not require the same mass of learned reference as the first, 
though the discerning reader will be still more impressed by the extent 
of the erudition and the ease with which it is handled. 

In spite of the author keeping himself modestly in the background, 
this volume has the quality which marks every good book, of displaying 
the temper and attitude as well as the thinking of the writer. It shews 
a mind, such as perhaps only England produces, averse from enthusiasm 
in the eighteenth-century meaning of the word, and unmoved by 
‘stunts’, whether of the neat mechanical or of the spacious. mystical 
kind. It may not bea very green oasis, but is a very restful one amid 
the many glowing mirages offered in our day as the final resting place. 

More than ever he shews himself the successor of Locke and Butler. 
In essentials, he still holds Locke’s doctrine of ideas ; and with Butler 
he accepts ‘probability as the guide of life’, which he interprets as 
reasonableness, as distinct from any scheme of rationality. He studies 
the field of knowing as well as knowledge to the same end as Locke, 
that we may learn how far it will carry us, especially in religion. With 
Butler, what weighs with him is how things appear ‘upon the whole’, 
that is in their general scope, tendency, and inter-relations. ‘No more 
in cosmology than in theology should certitude pose as certainty, can 
any other guide than probability be invoked, or can anything other 
than fruitfulness in explanation-potency be adopted as the criterion of 
such “truth” as it lies within the power of philosophy to attain.’ ‘ With 
the sanguineness of individual certitude, with the rights of personal 
faith, and with the tenacious hold upon alleged truths above reason, 
common or public philosophy has no concern ; but if philosophy can 
shew that theistic belief, such as some take to be the essence of 
Christianity, is reasonable in the sense that it is continuous with the 
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faith of science and is on a par, in respect of its intellectual status, with 
the probabilities which are involved in all explanation and in all other 
knowledge concerning actuality, it will have provided an answer to a 
question which will never fail to be of vital interest to human beings.’ 
And the whole matter is thus summed up at the end. ‘God, man and 
the world constitute a chord, and none of the three notes has the ring 
of truth without the accompaniment of the other two. To say the same 
in terms of another metaphor: the cosmos is no logico-geometrical 
scheme, but an adventure of divine love.’ 

Where all is good, it is not easy to discriminate the better. But the 
chapter on ‘The Problem of Evil’ is certainly of very exceptional wisdom 
and power. What Dr Tennant does not think worth saying is almost 
as important as what he says. He faces the hardest facts, but neither 
optimistic nor pessimistic sentimentalism touches him. And, once 
again, one has to admire the balance as well as the knowledge of the 
discussion of science, and more particularly of the assumption that sub- 
microscopic mathemathical theories represent ‘onta’ or fundamental 
known actualities. 

At the same time, is it a really philosophical view that either physics 
or psychology starts from minimal facts and builds upwards? Is that 
any more than a necessary method of exposition, as, for example, the 
historian tells his story chronologically? In all cases alike, is it not 
working back from the highest we know, with all the powers mankind 
has acquired? The Physicist ignores his instrument mind, and abstracts 
from the variety and beauty of the world: but does he not abstract as 
much from all the social, moral, ideal conditions which make his 
enquiry possible? And while Physics may, surely a philosophy of 
science may not, leave them out of consideration. Also Psychology 
may ignore the logical mind as the instrument of all enquiry, but a 
Philosophy of Psychology may not. Moreover, are the supposed data 
less inferences than the atoms of the physicist? And does Genetic 
Psychology make any fundamental difference to what the mind proceeds 
upon? The seeing may advance with the power of seeing, but the 
slowness of advance does not affect either the seeing or the thing seen. 
Further, is it a right conception of evolution that it is undirected by 
the living creature? Structure and function may advance together, as 
thought and language, but is not function the determining factor as 
thought is? In that case purpose directs progress. And what is more, 
this is upon the nature and meaning of things, not by their mere order 
of happening. 

In the sense of starting from some all-embracing principle, all the 
objections against beginning at the top are valid. It is a sufficient 
answer to Dr McTaggart’s dialectic to say that it is based on a world- 
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view which is by no means self-evident, and that we cannot even begin 
with it. But is it not of the essence of a really philosophical view to 
shew that all enquiry is really only working backwards from the highest 
we know with all our learning and all our intuition, and that no enquiry, 
therefore, can legitimately call this higher world in question ? 

The criticism of Dr McTaggart’s view of an omnipotence which 
ought to be able to do anything, even to making black white, and 
which must itself do everything and suffer no other agency to do any- 
thing, is admirable. But ought not Dr Tennant to have questioned 
another assumption of Dr McTaggart—that religion is theology, and 
that theology can go just as far as can be metaphysically demonstrated ? 
Is not religion something prior to theology, and is not theology the 
study of it, as science is of the physical world? That there may be 
a philosophy of religion without religion being philosophy may be as 
true as that there may be a philosophy of science or of art without 
either being philosophy. And if religion is from a higher environment 
in which life is realized as a venture of love, must this not prove itself 
by the way it environs us: and is it conceivable that a higher environ- 
ment can be demonstrated from a lower? And this also raises a further 
question of revelation. All reality must, if it is a venture of love, be 
revelation : but while this does not mean any absoluteness of conclusion, 
it surely means absoluteness of attitude in seeking truth, responding to 
beauty and aspiring after the good. If this be done with a perfect 
heart, is not God found in some sense above ‘a reasonable probability’ ; 
and may there not be a just conviction of ‘Thus saith the Lord’ in 
the way the prophets felt it, even though this never ought to become 
‘Thus saith the Lord’ as authoritative law or creed traditionally 
imposes it? 

But Dr Tennant must be accepted according to the work he has 
done, and not judged by what he has not done. It is mainly clearing the 
ground, shewing, not what religion is, but that it works within the sphere 
of reasonableness; shewing, not the heights it can attain, but the 
minimum of what cannot sensibly be denied. And this is work which, 
amid our hasty superficial second-hand impressions, is much needed as a 
sound beginning, and for which, without carping, we should be grateful. 


The Philosophy of Religion based on Kant and Fries, by Rupo_F Otto, 
D.D. Translated by E. B. Dicker, M.A. with a Foreword by 
W. Tupor Jones, M.A., Ph.D. (Williams and Norgate, 1931.) 


Otro’s own title Philosophy of Religion according to Kant and Fries 
and its Application to Theology may not be as popular as the above, but 
it has the merit of defining exactly the scope of the work. Nor is 
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understanding of Otto’s purpose forwarded by the omission of his own 
*‘ Foreword’, which explains how far, in his view, philosophy can deal 
with religion or determine its truth. This is replaced by a rather 
unnecessary puff of the author by Dr Tudor Jones. Whether it is the 
field of thought or this volume which Dr Tudor Jones thinks ‘ dared not 
be ignored by any one who cares for the things which cannot pass away’, 
is not clear. But, if it be philosophy of religion, many serious folk will 
continue to ignore it without disaster to their souls; and, if it be this 
book, while it is a very valuable help for understanding the German 
developement of the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth, it is scarcely of such absolute importance. 

The translation is readable and often felicitous, but it lacks precision, 
fails at times to make clear the sequence of Otto’s thought, and not 
infrequently misses the significance of technical terms. 

Chapter III is entitled ‘The Actual Knowledge of Nature’. From 
this it would not be easy to gather that the subject of the chapter is 
Natural Science, which, in the form of Newtonism, set the first problem 
for Philosophy. ‘ Physical Science’ would be the real English equivalent. 
The translation then begins, ‘It is only possible to give an outline of 
Fries’ laborious task in its entirety. And this is not easy, for in his 
investigation everything is already very concise and nothing is super- 
fluous. An attempt will be made to use language that can be under- 
stood as far as possible, and thus to translate Fries’ carefully chosen 
terminology, novel in these days, into more current phrase’. Otto’s 
meaning is that, though it does not do justice to Fries’s concise and 
closely-knit treatment or his painstaking terminology, a sketch presented 
in as popular and familiar language as possible is at once required by 
the limits of the work and best for the purpose in hand. This might be 
gathered by careful reading, but not readily. The next paragraph begins : 
‘Critical philosophy merely completes what was begun by science in 
the Aufkidrung’. This should be: ‘The Critical Philosophy only 
carries on what the science of the Aufk/arung began’. The subject 
is the particular philosophy which began with Kant. The next chapter 
passes to this philosophy, but this is not made plain by the translation 
of the title ‘Transitions to Ideal actual Knowledge’. On p. 123, 
ch. 1x we have Zwecklehre translated ‘Teleology’ and Zwecke ‘ pur- 
poses’. What is meant is that, while it is ethics which gives us values 
and ends, religion also is a doctrine of ends. The ‘ Mediating Theology ’, 
a well-known school, is sometimes called the ‘ Theology of Compromise’ 
and sometimes the ‘ Theology of Conciliation’. Again, the recognized 
term ‘a religion of redemption’, is translated ‘a religion of salvation’. 

Ahnung or Ahndung, Fries’s most characteristic word, has a variety 
of equivalents in English, but no English word has exactly the same 
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connotation. A usual meaning is ‘foreboding’, but in English this 
means anticipation of evil, while the German word is not necessarily so 
limited. The most exact equivalent is Keats’s use of ‘surmise’. ‘ Pre- 
sentiment’ has been used. With some explanation, ‘ prescience’ or 
‘intuitive sense’, might do. Mostly the word is here left untranslated, 
which is certainly wiser than translating it ‘instinctive sensation’ as on 
p. 32, which is a meaning it never has. It expresses Fries’s doctrine 
that the ideas of reason are not mere mental creations but spring from 
the deep creative response to reality which is the source of all know- 
ledge. Only in name is it different from Schleiermacher’s use of feeling 
as the creative contact with reality, which has implicit in it knowing and 
acting. 

The German original of this work was published in 1909. This is 
important for two reasons. First, it was before the war, which means 
that it is calm and reasoned, unlike many of the works produced in 
Germany since ; and, second, it came before the book on ‘ The Holy’, 
but shews the elements in Otto’s mind on which the war wrought to 
produce that book. 

Yet a higher appreciation of the Rationalism of the eighteenth century, 
and a somewhat disparaging estimate of Romanticism, shews the change 
from the nineteenth century. The true reason for Otto’s enthusiasm for 
Fries is that Fries carried over more of Kant’s rationalism than any 
other thinker of the new age. He is a Kantian who seeks to make 
Kant’s ideas of reason, not only real, but the ultimate reality, and to 
overcome the merely formal limitations of Kant’s ethics. Nevertheless, 
Fries is different from Kant just by reason of the influence of Romanti- 
cism ; and Otto tends to exalt Fries’s originality by passing lightly over 
the fact. The histories of philosophy have perhaps undervalued it, but 
they are right in emphasizing his dependence on Jacobi. And it is also 
Jacobi through Schleiermacher. As has been said, Fries’s Ahnung is 
not different from Schleiermacher’s feeling, which was first ‘intuition 
of the universe,’ and at no time mere emotion. In both it is the 
creative element in all experience, from which religious truth and con- 
duct would naturally grow if not withered by worldliness. Though Otto 
shews much more real understanding of Schleiermacher than the school 
of Barth is at present manifesting, he tends to exalt Fries’s originality 
at Schleiermacher’s expense. Fries may or may not have read Schleier- 
macher’s Sfeeches on Religion. But in such a matter we can only 
appeal to chronology: and they had been published five years before 
any work of Fries appeared. If we are to measure men by the extent 
to which they are systematic, Fries is doubtless superior, but if by the 
extent to which they are suggestive, the judgement would be very 
different. For example, it may be true that from Fries’s position the 
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individuality of the religions might have been implied, but the view 
that religions are not merely groups of more or less true opinions but 
organic spiritual interpretations is due to Schleiermacher not Fries. 
Moreover, it is only by confining attention to De Wette that it is made 
to appear that modern German theology developed from Fries not 
Schleiermacher, and even with De Wette the success is doubtful. At 
the same time the study of De Wette is very clear and interesting. 
With respect both to Fries and to De Wette, even if there is a slight 
exaggeration of importance, it is to be pardoned in one who has rescued 
two very important writers from oblivion. 

The discussion of the place and task of theology is also interesting, 
especially as it does not look like anything which would come out of 
the book on the ‘Holy’. It is easy to see how Fries’s doctrine of 
intuitive anticipation as the final contact with ultimate reality, could be 
connected with the mysterium tremendum. But it is not what naturally 
comes out of it. With him the creative touch of the infinite spirit upon 
the finite becomes conscious in the ideas of reason, which are the 
manifestation of the ultimate real. This would naturally mean a sense 
of spirit in all experience, not special overwhelming experiences. 
Moreover Fries’s mystery is not Otto’s. His only means that what 
originates is necessarily beyond our understanding, which works by 
referring to what we already know. It must not be thought, however, 
that this later conception of Otto’s appears in this book or influences 
his interpretation, which is always penetrating, and, apart from some 
reaction from Romanticism, always fair. 


Religious Essays, A Supplement to the ‘ Idea of the Holy’, by RuDOLF 
Orro. Translated by Brian Lunn, M.A. (Oxford University 
Press, 1931.) 


THE previous book is interesting because it shews Prof. Otto before 
he had discovered a key to the universe in the ‘numinous’: this is 
interesting because it shews him trying this key on the locks. 

The first essay deals with sin. That sin is a religious and not merely 
an ethical judgement is true, because it presupposes above us and in us 
an absolute sacred worth. But the question of how far this should be 
distinguished from the bad is not so simple as Prof. Otto makes it. 
In the first place, was there ever such a thing as a non-ethical religion ; 
and, in the second, is there such a thing as a real moral judgement 
without sacred value? St Paul defines sin as resisting the truth in 
unrighteousness and he distinguishes it from transgression by regarding 
transgression as concerned with a known demand and sin as concerned 
with God’s whole requirement. Practically it is not hungering and 
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thirsting after righteousness. There is a great deal of what Prof. Otto 
calls the ‘numinous’ in much morbid feeling about sin, but how far 
this helps us to understand the Christian idea is another question. 

The second essay deals with ‘Flesh and Spirit’. The discussion is 
interesting and illuminating. But is the final difference between mere 
‘conversion’ of the will and mystical ‘rebirth’ of the soul? It is 
a new creation, not by what Augustine calls a ‘ change in the substance 
of the soul’, but by entering a world in which everything has divine 
meaning and value. Faith supersedes law. But the reason is not faith 
as a psychological change. It is as that by which another world is 
entered. 

The third deals with the Christian Idea of Lostness. It is said to be 
‘ natural profanity ’ lying outside of moral values and not to be overcome 
by any act of volition. But the lost Jesus came to save were publicans 
and harlots, and He rather seems to imply that it is a wrong term to 
apply to any of God’s children. It is true that they are saved by seeing 
God in Him, but did He expect it to work without any act of volition ? 
It is again the question of which world we live in, and this doubtless 
means ‘a retrospective judgement upon all that has gone before’, but 
faith works by love as the vision of God’s new world, not as emotion. 

The fourth discusses ‘ Original Guilt’. We inherit evil as well as 
good, and we have responsibility for both, but have we any more right 
to call the one guilt than to call the other merit? Apparently Otto 
thinks we have. The explanation here given may help to shew why 
people have done so, but not why they ought to continue to do so. 
Besides, does the idea of original guilt really go farther back than 
Augustine who derived it far more from the idea of ‘concupiscence’ 
than from St Paul, and more from Manichaeanism than from Christianity. 
St Paul merely uses Adam in an argument to prove that the solidarity 
of the race in evil needs to be reversed in the second Adam for good. 

The fifth, on the Prophets’ experience of God, has much valuable 
and some highly-contentious matter, too complicated to be discussed 
here. But it certainly was not the prophets who thought ‘ Jahveh’ too 
sacred a name to use. 

The sixth essay deals with the Lord’s Supper as a numinous fact, 
and the seventh sets forth a liturgical form for its manifestation. The 
form might be described as an old-fashioned Presbyterian service with 
some newer Anglican elements incorporated into it. And undoubtedly 
an element really numinous, both about fellowship with God and with 
one another, was a marked feature of the old Presbyterian observances. 
Probably there is no more numinous observance in Christendom than 
a Highland communion. 

In the eighth essay, Schleiermacher is now hailed as the re-discoverer 
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of the sensus numinis. Whether this is a good description of his view of 
‘the intuition of the universe’ and what he meant later by ‘ the absolute 
dependence feeling’ is doubtful : and if this is illustrated by the sense 
of appreciation in a cathedral, it would be truer to ascribe the change 
to Goethe than to Schleiermacher. 

In the ninth essay God as ‘The Wholly Other’ is discussed. Much 
of it is valuable for illustrating some parts of the history of religion. 
But, in the first place, making gods in beautiful, benevolent human 
likeness was real human progress ; and, in the second, the God and 
Father of Jesus of the New Testament is not even mentioned. 

With regard to the tenth essay, ‘ Parallels and Convergences in the 
History of Religion ’, it is to-day not by any means so certain that lines 
of developement are independent. For example, much of what is 
referred to in Augustine’s Confessions is really Neo-platonic, and Neo- 
platonism is not independent of India, and mysticism in the Medieval 
Church in the form here meant did not arise till it was inspired by 
Erigena’s translation of the Pseudo-Dionysius. 

The rest of the work deals with the questions of a universal religion, 
Darwinism, and the common tasks and closer relations of Protestantism. 

The book is admirably translated, and it is needless to say that the 
work is able and interesting and suggestive: but it can hardly be said 
to get very far in proving the ‘ numinous’ to be the ‘open Sesame’ to 
the mysteries of the universe. In a sense it is such an ‘open Sesame’, 
as sensation is of the sensible world: but the question Otto does not 
face is, how it developes into what we might, on the same analogy, call 
the objective senses. Joun Oman. 


Die Werke des Hil. Thomas von Aquin, by Martin GRABMANN. 
(Miinster in Westfalia, Aschendorff, 1931.) 


Dr GraBMANN’s profound and searching enquiry into the authenticity 
of all the works ascribed to St Thomas Aquinas is a second edition, 
enlarged and freely revised, of the work published by him (BGPM, 
vol. xxii, 1-2) in 1920. Since that date much has been discovered and 
discussed, and, though it would still be premature to claim finality for 
many probable conclusions, Dr Grabmann’s presentation of the evidence 
is so thorough and so illuminating that it is safe to prophesy that his 
book will not be superseded. The question of authenticity goes back, 
if not to the lifetime of St Thomas, at least to the date (1323) of his 
canonization, and in its main features the problem has always been 
much the same. Internal evidence, derived from style, or doctrine, or 
self-reference, is precarious and deceptive. Now and again some 
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historical allusion may decide a point, but the only sufficient criterion 
is provided by the early catalogues and the manuscript tradition. In 
his historical sketch of earlier investigations Dr Grabmann takes us back 
as far as John Capreolus, who published a weighty defence of St Thomas 
in the early fifteenth century. His primary concern, however, was not 
with authenticity, and it was not until late in the sixteenth century that 
John Barbavara made the first critical attempt to distinguish the 
genuine from the spurious Ofuscu/a. In the eighteenth century the 
two great landmarks are the production of Scriptores Ordinis Praedica- 
torum by Quétif-Echard and the dissertations of Bernardo of Rossi, 
commonly known as Bernardus de Rubeis. The modern period may 
be said to begin with Charles Jourdain and with the almost forgotten 
Pietro Uccelli (1816-1880), to whose work in the Vatican Library 
Dr Grabmann pays a handsome tribute. The latest phase of criticism 
dates from 1910, when Mandonnet published his notable book, Des 
Ecrits Authentiques de Saint Thomas @ Aquin. 

Mandonnet staked everything on the ‘ official’ catalogue of Bartholo- 
mew of Capua, prepared as a preliminary to the canonization of Aquinas, 
and largely derived, as Mandonnet believed, from information supplied 
by Reginald of Piperno. If everything authenticated by this catalogue 
was genuine, and nothing else, the solution of the problem was simple. 
Against this thesis, however, Dr Grabmann, Franz Pelster, and others 
have brought the most damaging objections, and Mandonnet himself, 
in later dissertations, has somewhat modified his original position. 
Meanwhile P. Synave, on the basis of Bartholomew’s catalogue and other 
contemporary sources, has arrived at the almost inevitable, yet dubious, 
hypothesis of an original catalogue from which, by amplification or per- 
version, all others were derived. The type of reasoning that creates 
a lost original because logic seems to demand it has vitiated, not only 
textual and literary criticism, but a large variety of sciences. One might 
even whisper the suggestion that the universe itself, as described by 
modern physicists, is a kind of logical Urkata/og translated into historical 
fact! Dr Grabmann, at least, is rightly sceptical about the epithet 
‘official’, and he also shews that the phrase guorum exemplaria sunt 
Farisius, found in Bartholomew’s catalogue and elsewhere, has to be 
accepted with caution. What the words mean is that copies of certain 
works were to be found at the depot of the University Stationarius, but 
there is no guarantee that all the authentic works were included in that 
collection, and. again, there is actual evidence that among the exemplaria 
thus recorded certain spurious works were ascribed to St Thomas. 
Evidently, then, there is not, and perhaps never was, any official cata- 
logue which could relieve modern scholars of the laborious task of 
examining all the complicated evidence. 
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About the authenticity of the major works, as about the character 
of the major doctrines, there has never been any serious doubt. On 
the other hand, there are many cases (the De Regimine Principum, for 
example. and some of the Aristotelian Commentaries) where it is impor- 
tayt to determine the point at which the work of the master ends and 
the continuation by a pupil or friend begins. Most difficult of all is it 
to establish the exact truth about the large number of Ofuscu/a, and to 
this end Dr Grabmann. after an important chapter of general observa- 
tions on method, reviews all the important manuscripts of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The result of this elaborate survey is to con- 
firm the genuineness of the Ofuscu/a recognized in the ‘ official’ cata- 
logue, but also to make out a good case for about a dozen others, 
certified by Ptolemy of Lucca, Bernard Guidonis, or other early authori- 
ties. Finally, in the last hundred pages of his book, Dr Grabmann 
offers a complete critical catalogue of all the works of St Thomas, with 
the requisite comments on the authenticity, date, or other important 
features of each. To attempt here any account of the mass of detailed 
evidence is naturally impossible. It must suffice to say that the work 
so admirably accomplished by Dr Grabmann could only have been 
undertaken by one who had devoted a great part of his life to the study 
of the subject. W. H. V. Reape. 


Pascal’s Pensées, translated by W. F. TRotrer, Introduction by T. S. 
Exiot. (Dent, 1931.) 


THE new and valuable feature of this edition of Pascal’s Thoughts is 
no doubt the very understanding and sympathetic essay contributed by 
Mr T. S. Eliot. So much may be said without disrespect to Professor 
Trotter’s excellent translation, for that is nothing new but just a reprint 
of the ‘Temple Classics’ volume which appeared in 1904 and was 
immediately recognized as the best rendering into English of the 
Pensées that had ever been attempted. Messrs Dent now give it a 
fresh start in ‘ Everyman’s Library’, and I wish it a long and profitable 
run. To those who cannot read French the translation may be con- 
fidently recommended ; while no one who reads Pascal whether in 
French or English can afford to neglect Mr Eliot’s introduction. Into 
a dozen pages he has compressed the main facts of Pascal’s life and 
a warm but judicious appreciation of his genius, adding one or two 
personal reflections which are worthy of his high subject. In short he 
fully establishes his right to speak for and of Pascal of whom he says, 
‘ because of his unique combination and qualities I know of no religious 
writer more pertinent to our time....I can think of no Christian writer, 
not Newman even, more to be commended than Pascal to those who 
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doubt, but who have the mind to conceive, the sensibility to feel, the dis- 
order, the futility, the meaninglessness, the mystery of life and suffering, 
and who can only find peace through a satisfaction of the whole being.’ 

That is great praise, but no one who has pondered Pascal will be 
disposed to dispute it. I will add a rider, that no one who desires to 
come to grips with Pascal can do better than read and perpend this 
introduction, which seems to me, within its limits, almost faultless. 
My causes of quarrel with it are indeed few and small. There is only 
one error of fact; not Pascal’s sister but his niece was the subject of 
the Miracle of the Holy Thorn—that is a mere slip. There is only one 
questionable statement. I do not believe that Pascal ‘ studied Montaigne 
with the intention of demolishing him’. The Zssazs, ‘le bréviaire des 
libertins ’, were the favourite reading of Pascal’s worldly friends, Méré, 
Miton, and the others. Pascal could not escape familiarity with the book 
during his short sojourn in Vanity Fair. But Montaigne who supplied 
his palette with dark colours for his picture of man’s misery could no 
more satisfy the need of his soul than Epictetus from whom he fetched 
his features of man’s gréatness. Neither with the proud Stoic nor with 
the easy-going Epicurean could he find repose ; and there was besides 
that in Montaigne which offended his modesty and his moral sense. 
When he was converted in 1654 he turned fiercely upon him and 
chastised him for his mollesse and his indecency. But, as Mr Eliot 
rightly remarks, he remained his debtor, and page after page of the 
FPensées are a literal transcript of Montaigne. This was spoiling the 
Egyptians to some purpose ! 

But there is one passage of Mr Eliot’s essay which is downright 
misleading. He speaks of ‘the plan of what we call the Pensés.... 
The completed book was to have been a carefully constructed defence 
of Christianity’? &c. If he had said ,‘ what we call the Pensees contain 
material for an Apology’, no one could object. But the fragments to 
a selection from which the men of Port Royal gave the title of Pensées 
comprise not merely the Apology, but a mass of oditer dicta and reflexions 
which have no connexion with the Apology at all, and are notes for the 
Provincial Letters, for the Discours sur les passions de l’amour, for 
the Discours sur la condition des grands, for the De l’Esprit géometrique, 
for the Ecrits sur la Grace, &c. The fact is that when Pascal’s strong 
memory threatened failure, he feverishly scribbled down everything that 
came into his mind on any scrap of paper that lay to hand. It was 
these scraps, found in his death-chamber, from which his friends formed 
their slender volume, in size not more than a third of what M. Léon 
Brunschvicg (no longer by the way professor at Rouen, as here described, 
but of the Sorbonne and the Institut) published in 1897, and is here 
presented in an English form. 
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The same wrong impression of a book, incomplete indeed but of 
a single purpose, is conveyed by the translator who excuses himself for 
excluding from the body of his work and relegating to a note the diffi- 
cult fragment on Prayer (Brunschvicg 514). He says, ‘ It is doubtful 
that this fragment should be included in the Pensés. .. . It has only 
once before appeared—in the edition of Michaut (1896).’ But both 
Brunschvicg and Michaut publish @// the fragments, the former after an 
arrangement of his own, the latter in the original order (or disorder) of 
the album into which Port Royal pasted them. No one fragment has 
more or less right than another to figure in a text which claims to 
present all Pascal’s remains. The particular fragment in question has 
nothing to do with the Apology, but is a sketch for something in the 
Ecrits sur la Gréce, those exciting tracts in which Pascal set forth his 
own view of the problem, differing on the one hand from strict 
Jansenism and on the other from Catholic orthodoxy. 

The point is not a piece of pedantry. What the study of Pascal needs 
most of all to-day, it seems to me, is a patient disentangling of the 
Apology from the rest of the Thoughts ; and I only wish that Mr Eliot 
and Professor Trotter would turn their attention to that. 


H. F. STEwart. 


Buddha und Christus, by Proressor Hitko WiaRDO SCHOMERUS. 
(Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, Halle, 1931 ) 


THE subtitle describes the book as a ‘comparison of two great 
world religions’, but the ‘ertium guid of comparison is not given ; 
rather, we have contrasts instead. The aim of the book is dual, ‘to 
shew what problems lead many contemporaries to resort to Buddha 
and his teaching ’, and then, the answers supplied from the standpoint 
of Christ and the Christian religion. The writer seeks a verdict after pre- 
senting materials from both religions upon which to form a judgement. 

The book is in four sections. The first compares, or rather contrasts, 
the respective founders ; the second gives the metaphysical background 
of each religion ; the third, their main purpose, and the fourth, the way 
such purpose is attained. The author is avowedly a ‘warm-hearted 
advocate’ for the Christian view, but in order to obtain impartiality he 
makes use of the writings of advocates of Buddhism in Germany, such 
as R. Sobezak, G. Grimm, and Leopold Ziegler. For Buddhistic 
materials he draws upon the best German translations and supplies too 
from his own knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali explanations of the technical 
terms, of first rate quality. 

Scientific detachment is scarcely reached by the author as regards 
Christian materials. Without critical discussion, he takes the Gospel 
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statements in Matt. xxviii 19f and John xiv 19 as épsissima verba 
of Jesus, and thus arrives at the conclusion that Christ and Buddha 
stand on different planes. Buddha belongs to the past, Christ ‘lives, 
works’ now in the present. Christ is placed in the rank of God. 
Buddha, except by later teachers, is not divine. Hence they are 
incommensurables. And the distinction between ‘ the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of faith’ is not sufficiently noted by Dr Schomerus. 
He can write, ‘ Christ lives ! Christ works !’ and then, ‘ Jesus lives ! Jesus 
works! . . . He not only belongs to history, He belongs to the present 
as the Eternally Living and the Eternally Working One. This is the 
greatest and most significant difference between Christ and Buddha’ 
(pp. 20f). When dealing with the accretions of legend about the two 
personalities, concerning those of Christ, often said to be traceable to 
Buddhist influence, Dr Schomerus rightly. points out that the affiliation 
can hardly be sustained, but dismisses the Birth-story, Temptation narra- 
tives, &c., without discussing them, simply saying, the Buddhist legends 
shew ‘fancy playing almost unchecked: in the Gospels, on the con- 
trary, the spirit of sober, holy truth breathes everywhere ’. 

Yet the book is very useful indeed, after allowing for too naive an 
acceptance of the Christian traditions. The personalities stand out 
clearly ; when the metaphysical backgrounds are presented the Bud- 
dhistic view of the chain of causation in which man is entangled gives 
scope, by implication, for a discussion of the mechanistic view of the 
world and man, from which to-day we are now passing, and the Christian 
view, regarding man as free and as personality, furnishes openings for 
acute remarks on the contrasted effects of both religions on their 
adherents. So too, the world-denying view of Buddha is contrasted 
with the world-affirming view of Jesus, enabling the author to make 
keen observations respecting the Eastern and Western views of the 
world ( Weltanschauungen). There is a good discussion of the term 
Nirvana, Dr Schomerus inclining to the view that behind the negatives 
some positive is implied, ‘though to us, Westerners, it scarcely seems 
to be positive’. Here, again, the pessimistic outlook of Buddha has 
parallels in Western thought since Schopenhauer and Spengler have 
written. Christ’s purpose was to bring ‘ life’ in the most pregnant sense 
of that term, and the author’s strength is seen at its best when the 
theological implications of that term and those of sin, cross, and 
redemption are brought forward. The closing section has a detailed 
presentation of the various stages of meditation in Buddhism which 
will interest students of mysticism everywhere. Suggestive, too, is the 
discussion of the ethics of Buddha, especially his view of love (which 
the author deems to be one of apathy and indifference), as contrasted 
with Christ’s practice of it even towards the sinner. 
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The task of comparing and contrasting the two great religions has 
been well done, and, considering the limits within which Dr Schomerus 
has had to work, is wholly commendable. The style is clear; the 
reasoning cogent ; the argument moves steadily to its goal; the quota- 
tions from the sources are apt and not too full. The result is that 
Buddhism is seen to be, not a preliminary preparatory stage for 
Christianity, differing only in degree, but both in aim and method 
‘totally other’. R. BircH Hoy_e. 


The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation, by W. ¥. 
Howarp. (The Epworth Press, London, 1931.) 


THE object of these lectures is to help the preacher, who must form 
for himself a theory of the Fourth Gospel that satisfies the require- 
ments of study and pulpit alike. The unsatisfactory compromise of 
two standards of truth, ‘Professor Bacon for the study or seminar, 
Dr Marcus Dods for the pulpit’, is no longer possible. The man in 
the pew is fully aware of the existence of the Johannine problem. 
The ‘real difficulties inherent in the evangelist’s union of tradition, 
theological preconception and didactic method’ must be faced before 
the pulpit is entered. 

The form and content of the book are no doubt modified by this 
object, but the book is much more than a handbook for preachers : 
and many other classes of students will find it useful. The complete 
solution of the Johannine problem has not yet been achieved. Many 
books have been written, many theories proposed, most of which 
throw some light on at least parts of the question. No single theory 
commands anything like universal assent. We can only recognize the 
practical emergence of certain points about which there is growing 
agreement among serious students. 

The lectures open with a clear account of the general course of 
Johannine controversy during the present century, in Britain and 
America, and in Germany and France. The student is shewn what 
has been done, and what he must know, if he is to study the subject 
for himself and form his own opinion. Dr Howard knows the literature 
well, and states clearly and sympathetically the point and value of each 
contribution to the subject, though opinions will of course differ as to 
the correctness of his estimate in certain cases. The next four chapters 
deal with the problems raised in the course of the controversy, sug- 
gesting the lines on which attempts have been made to solve the 
problem. The section on the Unity of the Book and its relation to 
the other ‘ Johannine’ writings contains not only pertinent criticism on 
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the want of general acceptance of any proposed scheme of analysis, 
not a difficult task, but also useful suggestions as to certain tests of 
style and vocabulary, and their proper application to the whole book 
and to its various elements. The results of the writer’s own study are 
given in the appendix; it is of some interest to know that in con- 
sequence of them he abandoned his view of the separate authorship of 
ch. xxi. His chapter on textual dislocation is equally thorough and 
sensible, and his criticism of Moffatt just, that if we recognize the need 
of transposition, we should certainly include the placing of ch. vi 
before ch. v, so as to bring together the clearly connected contents of 
chs. v and vii. His clear sympathy with the suggestion that the 
Nicodemus incident should be transferred to the neighbourhood of 
ch. xii, against which he expresses a decision in a subsequent chapter, is 
intelligible. But the later decision must be right. It is easier to under- 
stand Tatian’s removal of the chapter to a later date, when he made a 
harmony of the Gospels, than its removal from such a context to the 
place which it now occupies at the beginning of the Ministry. 

The section in which he deals with the relation of this Gospel to the 
Synoptic Gospels, in respect of incidents common to both, peculiar to 
each, and Johannine omission of events, where some reference or 
other indicates his knowledge of them, contains little that is new, but 
treats the subject with sympathy and insight, in full recognition of the 
probabilities in favour of the Johannine presentation in certain 
instances. The next section on the background of Johannine thought 
shews the same sympathetic understanding of the whole situation in 
its discussion of the relation of this Gospel to Hellenistic culture, to 
the ideas of Greek mystery religions, and to Jewish thought. _ Inci- 
dentally it contains a valuable discussion of Schweitzer’s views on the 
difference between Pauline and Johannine mysticism which makes one 
glad that Schweitzer’s Die Mystik des Apostels Paulus was not trans- 
lated into English in time to prevent the inclusion of this discussion 
in Dr Howard’s book. 

The last section of the book deals with problems of interpretation. 
The real character of Johannine symbolism and allegory is difficult to 
determine. ‘Their presence in the Gospel is clear. But the assump- 
tion of intentional creation of narrative and incident in order that they 
may be allegorically understood by the intelligent reader is probably 
the least satisfactory solution of the problem which they raise. 
Dr Howard has sensible suggestions to make of a baekground of 
material believed to be historical, chosen and modified in the telling 
because of its possibilities of allegorization. His next task is to 
distinguish the different kinds of mysticism which have been found in 
the Gospel, and to determine the type of sacramentalism which the 
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author presents to his readers. This leads to an important discussion 
of the Eucharistic teaching of the Gospel, and the reasons for its con- 
nexion with the miracle of the loaves and synagogue teaching instead 
of with the scene of the Last Supper. An interesting chapter on 
‘Jesus in the Johannine idiom’ bids us start from sayings which clearly 
interpret and expand synoptic matter. With reference to Dr Abbott’s 
use of the word Targum in connexion with the sayings of the Gospel, 
Dr Howard suggests that a helpful clue to the study of S. John may be 
found in thinking of its records and sayings as ‘ ‘Targum of that type 
which is interpretative exposition’. ‘Ihe last chapter on the ‘ message 
of S. John’ contains another interesting suggestion, that the statement 
of Polycrates about the fefa/on may point to the actual author of the 
Gospel being one of the priests early converted to the faith according 
to the account in Acts. 

The author's general position is best summed up in two sentences 
of this section. ‘There is a sense in which we might say that this 
Gospel offers us theology teaching by biography. But the vital factor 
is that the actual human life of Jesus gives substance to the theology.’ 
If the book shews no signs of striking originality or new methods of 
interpretation it offers the most helpful and sensible guide which has 
appeared this century to the study of the Gospel in the light of the vast 
literature which the subject has evoked. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek, by JAMES Hope Moutton and 
WILBERT FRANCIS HowarD: Vol. II, Accidence and Word-forma- 
tion ; Part iii, Word-formation with an appendix on Semitisms in 
the New Testament and Indices to Vol. Il. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1929.) 

Wuen Dr Moulton died in April 1917, a victim of the submarine 
campaign, he had already written the first two parts of his second 
volume, and a chapter on Word-composition for Part iii. He had in- 
tended to write an introductory chapter on New Testament Greek and 
an appendix on Semitisms in the Greek Testament. In the latter he 
had hoped for the collaboration of the Rev. C. L. Bedale, who died in 
a military hospital at Cambridge in 1919. The first two parts of Vol. II, 
which appeared in 1919 and 1921, were seen through the press by 
Mr. Howard, a pupil of Dr Moulton’s at Didsbury. The task of 
completing and publishing the third Part has been carried out by 
Mr Howard, who modestly claims for himself only the diligence of 
the scribe, but whose work in this Part shews that he is rapidly gaining 
the authority of a master. 

Part iii contains the chapter on Word-composition written by 
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Dr Moulton and printed, Mr. Howard tells us, ‘almost exactly as it 
left the writer’s hands’; a chapter on Word-formation by Suffixes of 
about seventy pages, and an appendix, slightly longer, on Semitisms 
in the New Testament; followed by full and careful indexes. The 
chapters on Word-composition and Suffixes, besides full and adequate 
classification, contain many notes on the meaning of individual words 
and the various meanings of which the formation admits. Biblical 
students will turn with special interest to the discussion of Semitisms in 
the New Testament which is characterized throughout by adequate 
scholarship and knowledge of recent literature. The work of Professor 
Torrey, Archdeacon Charles, Professor Burney, and Pére Lagrange has 
contributed much to the discussion about the Semitic element in N.T. 
Greek, which has ‘ passed into a new phase since Dr Moulton projected 
his appendix in conjunction with Mr Bedale’. An introductory state- 
ment draws attention to subsequent modification of Dr Moulton’s own 
attitude to the subject from the original ‘ardour of grammatical anti- 
Semitism’ with which he has been often charged, in consequence of his 
vigorous attack on the older theory of ‘ Biblical Greek’ and contention 
for the truth that the N.T. was written in the Angua franca of the 
first century. Under the headings of ‘General Style and Structure 
of the Sentence’ and ‘The Several Parts of Speech’ the real and 
alleged ‘ Semitisms’ of the N.T. are classified and discussed. A section 
on ‘ Mis-translation’ deals with the more important instances dealt 
with in the works of Wellhausen, Torrey, Burney, and Charles; and 
a general summary offers a clear and well-balanced judgement on the 
whole subject which all students of the N.T. will find useful, especially 
those who need guidance in deciding between the certainty of Semitic 
background and the possibilities of actual translation from Hebrew or 
Aramaic documents. A. E. BROOKE. 


Lexicon Graecum Novi Testamenti, auctore FRANCISCO ZORELL, S. J. 
Editio altera, novis curis retractata. (P. Lethielleux, Paris, 
1931.) 

Tuis Lexicon of the Greek N.T. has its place in the introductory 
volumes of the Cursus Scripturae Sacrae edited by the Society of Jesus. 
The new edition takes account of the German N.T. Dictionary by 
Preuschen-Bauer, Moulton-Milligan Vocabulary of the N.T., Preisigke 
Vi orterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden, and other recent publica- 
tions. Unlike Preuschen-Bauer it deals only with the canonical writings 
of the N.T. The articles are brief and clearly written, and illustrate 
N.T. usage from classical writers, papyri, and LXX. 
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On the word dAf{w a considerable paragraph is devoted to the 
exegesis of the Zextus Receptus of Mk. ix 49. But it is surely as 
important to note that the words xai waca . . . dAucOjorerar are omitted by 
Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, with NB, as that they are read by 
Brandscheid, Hetzenauer, and Vogels with the Zextus Receptus. Under 
mapGévos we are told that the word in 1 Cor. vii 36 means alicuius 
filia virgo without indication of an alternative explanation. . The 
technical language of theology is more prominent (e.g. s.v. éxAexrds) 
than seems natural where the direct translation and exegesis of the 
N.T. is concerned, but generally speaking the work appears to give 
sound guidance, and for those who like a Latin dictionary it is con- 
venient to read and use. 


Leben Jesu, nach den vier Evangelien, kurzgefasste Erkiirung, von 
JosEPH SICKENBERGER. V. Der Schluss des Wirkens ausserhalb 
Jerusalems; Ni. Der Abschluss. (Verlag der Aschendorffschen 


Verlagsbuchhandlung, Miinster i. W., 1929, 1931.) 


THESE two parts bring to a conclusion a ‘ Life of Jesus’ on which 
the learned Roman Catholic scholar Dr Sickenberger has been engaged 
for the last sixteen years. The method is that of the harmonist. The 
whole material of the four canonical Gospels is digested into 278 con- 
secutive sections, so as to present a single view of the life of Jesus. 
Each section is headed with a reference or references to the Gospel 
texts. The texts are carefully expounded and where parallels are found 
in two or more Gospels they are compared at some length. The 
writer is a true scholar and never resorts to violent expedients of 
harmgnization unless certain fundamental presuppositions require it. 
He recognizes Matthew’s feeling for logical construction and allows for 
its influence upon his presentation of the material. He maintains that 
the arrangement of the material in the central section of Luke is 
editorial rather than historical, and transposes some of the sections, 
e.g. the parable of the Good Samaritan, into a Marcan or Matthaean 
context. The treatment of the parable of the pounds with the parallel 
parable of the talents affords an interesting example of the writer’s 
critical tact and fundamental conservatism: the parallels between 
Matthew and Luke he holds to be so close that we must assume the 
parables to be fundamentally the same. It is Luke who has preserved 
the original form, which in Matthew has been modified by the intro- 
duction of features which strictly belong to the interpretation. But 
does not this theory open the door to a dangerous scepticism? Only 
if it be assumed that Matthew was freely creating on his own account. 
We are to suppose that Jesus Himself spoke of the gifts of grace as 
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‘talents’ so that Matthew faithfully reproduces a true tradition of the 
Lord’s words in his modification of the form of the parable. 

In spite of Dr Sickenberger’s real scholarship and mature judgement, 
the reader who is familiar with contemporary N.T. study will find him- 
self in a strange world. The tradition as to the authorship of the N.T. 
documents is maintained—even as regards 2 Peter. In narratives of 
fact the Gospels are accepted throughout ad /itteram. According to 
Dr Sickenberger only a determined sceptic will hesitate to accept the 
Matthaean story of the saints who rose bodily from their tombs after 
the Lord’s crucifixion. No real historical discrepancy between the 
Synoptists and St John can be admitted (and thus a highly artificial 
solution of the difference between them as to the date of the Last 
Supper becomes necessary). The important questions have been settled, 
and where these are involved, difficulties in detail must find an explanation 
in harmony with the tradition. 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, No. 13, Die Pastoralbriefe erklart 
von D. Dr Martin Dipetius, Zweite véllig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage, 1931. 

No. 14, Der Hebréerbrief erklart von D. DR Hans WINDISCH, Zweite, 
neu bearbeitete Auflage, 1931. 

No. 22, Die alten Pericopen fiir die Theologische Praxis erlaiutert von 
D. Dr. LEONHARD FENDT, mit einem Vorwort von Hans Lietz- 
mann, 1931. J.C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tiibingen. 


THE revised editions of the New Testament commentaries in the 
Handbuch proceed apace. With the second editions of Windisch on 
The Hebrews and of Dibelius on 7%e Pastoral Epistles, both of which 
appeared last year, the revision of the Epistles, as of the Gospels, is 
complete. 

During the eighteen years which have passed since Dr Windisch 
wrote his commentary on Hebrews, commentaries on the epistle have 
been written by Riggenbach, Nairne, Moffatt. in the new edition 
Dr Windisch especially emphasizes his indebtedness to Riggenbach. 
The commentary in its new form is slightly longer than it was. Some 
notes have been expanded into excursuses, and new excursuses appear on 
‘Cultus and worship in Hebrews’, ‘the literary form of Hebrews xi’, 
‘the history of salvation in Hebrews’. The wealth of illustration from 
ancient sources has been increased, especially by references to the 
Mandaean literature and 3 Enoch. In the preface Windisch pays 
attention to Lietzmann’s recent demonstration of the secondary char- 
acter of Mandaean baptism, and the late appearance of John the 
Baptist in Mandaean literature, but he holds that the Mandaean books 
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may still be legitimately used as ‘ oriental commentaries’ on the N.T. 
The main features of the book remain the same. The reader may 
still feel that Dr Windisch’s rigorous logic misses some vital points 
of contact between the Christology of Hebrews and the central figure 
of the Synoptic Gospels, but the more closely he reads and tests, the 
more highly will he value Dr Windisch’s lucid exegesis, and his many- 
sided discussions of Hebrews in its relation to the other literary monu- 
ments of primitive Christianity. 

The new edition of Dibelius on Zhe Pastora/ls follows in general 
the same lines as its predecessor, though of course there is full treat- 
ment of more recent work. In this edition, as in the former, it is the 
abundance of parallels from Hellenistic sources both on the literary 
and on the religious side that makes the commentary in many respects 
the best we have. Among other recent works Dr Harrison’s elaborate 
examination of the vocabulary of the Epistles finds appreciative recogni- 
tion, but Dibelius gives strong arguments for refusing to follow 
Dr Harrison in the attempt to extract genuine Pauline fragments from 
the text. 

Die alten Pericopen—a new volume in the Handbuch—aims at 
mediating between scientific exegesis and the requirements of the 
pulpit. Dr Fendt takes the liturgical Epistles and Gospels for the 
Church’s year according to the traditional use of the Lutheran Church, 
and provides a full exegesis to serve the preacher’s needs. The Sunday 
Gospel is expounded first, then the Epistle; to these two expository 
sections is appended a third headed ‘ The Liturgical Unity’. The last 
section traces the links, where such exist, which unite Gospel and 
Epistle, gives a brief historical account of each Sunday and its place in 
the Church’s year, and discusses the presumed motives for the choice 
of the pericopes in ancient days and their relevance or irrelevance 
to-day. The sections on Gospel and Epistle bring out the main critical 
points, which the preacher should bear in mind, with frequent reference 
to the Handbuch and other learned works. All this, however, is sub- 
ordinated to theological exposition. Loofs, Titius, Barth, Gogarten, 
Althaus are frequently cited and discussed. The book thus provides 
materials and suggestions for homiletical use, not homilies ready made. 

The presence of such a book in this series is a very interesting 
developement. Lietzmann writes a foreword in which a faint note of 
apology may be detected: he recognizes the limitations of the critical 
and historical approach, and the legitimacy of the more definitely theo- 
logical interest, but for exposition written from the latter point of view 
he would himself prefer the spoken word whether from the pulpit or the 
Professor’s chair. Yet he recognizes the needs of the Church. The 
evangelical preacher who is true to his calling must make use of 
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scientific exegesis, and ‘if our modern exegetical science were not able 
to teach men to grasp the living forces of the Gospel better than the 
science of earlier times, it would be but “ sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal ”’, 


Eros und Caritas: Die platonische Liebe und die Liebe im Sinne des 
Christentums, von D. DR HeEtnricH ScuHouz. (Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, Halle (Saale), 1929.) 


In this little book Dr Scholz draws out a detailed comparison and 
contrast between Platonic Love and Christian Charity. Approaching 
the subject as a philosopher rather than as a historian, he finds that 
in Plato and in Christianity love is a state of mind, that in both systems 
alike love involves a metaphysic, but that the metaphysic implied by 
Platonic Love is radically different from that implied by ‘charity ’. 

After a somewhat hasty sketch of the main doctrine of Zhe Symposium, 
Dr Scholz passes on to Aristotle who, for him, is the supreme exponent 
of Platonism as a system. In the Physics and Metaphysics of Aristotle 
the Platonic Love reappears as a principle which organizes and sustains 
the Universe, wherein each order reaches out in yearning towards that 
which lies beyond, the whole finding its crown in the deity, ens per- 
Jectissimum, and supreme object of that épws which, because of His 
perfection, He Himself can never experience. The fundamental incom- 
patibility of this metaphysic with the Christian conception of Divine 
love is well brought out. There is good discussion of dydy in St Paul, 
in which Scholz follows Reitzenstein against Harnack in the interpreta- 
tion of 1 Cor. xiii (the vuvié of v. 13 is logical not temporal, and péve 
means ‘eternally abides’). The distinctiveness of Christian caritas is 
thrown into relief against the background of philosophic speculation, 
ancient and modern. Carttas always looks back to and is founded on 
the Love of God, revealed by the Incarnation and the Cross; it never 
denotes a natural human affection. Though traces of the true cartfas 
may be found in Leibniz and in Hegel, no modern thinker of note, 
with the single exception of Pascal, has whole-heartedly accepted the 
philosophy implicit in caritas. 

It is Dante’s Beatrice who, for Dr Scholz, is the supreme exemplifica- 
tion of caritas. In spite of Aristotelian language which Dante takes 
over from St Thomas, it is Christian not Platonic Love which inspires 
the Paradiso. Dr Scholz writes of Dante with infectious enthusiasm, 
yet it is this part of his Essay which is perhaps the least satisfactory : 
we leap too suddenly from St Augustine and Pascal to the figure of 
Beatrice ; in the Divina Commedia there is surely something more, and 
something rather different, which seems to call for further elucidation. 
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The book is written in brief aphoristic paragraphs, which leave a 
curious and not altogether pleasing impression of abruptness. Yet the 
style, if at times a little irritating, is pointed and effective. Dr Scholz 
has given us a fresh and vigorous treatment of a perennially fascinating 
theme. . J. M. CREED. 


The Teaching of Jesus, by T. W. Manson. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1931.) 


Tuis is an important book. It marks a definite advance in New 
Testament Theology along three or four very important lines, such as 
the meaning of the Kingdom of God, the significance of the title ‘Son 
of Man’ and the Eschatological teaching of Jesus. It is constructed 
on the broad lines indicated by these topics rather than, as the title 
might suggest, an exhaustive examination of the teaching in detail. 

The writer approaches his task from a background of scholarship of 
a kind which is rather unusual, a combination of training in philosophy 
and in Semitics. His grasp of Hebrew and of Old Testament Theology 
and his ability to handle Rabbinic sources stand him in good stead. 
He begins, as he was bound to do, with an account and estimate of 
the sources, of which he distinguishes four, Mk., Q, L, and M. ‘Of 
these Mark representing the reminiscences of Peter takes the leading 
place and supplies the framework we have to use. As supplements to 
what we have in Mk. we can use Q and L with confidence, and with 
greater reserve M.’ 

To the material thus classified he applies an analysis which is novel 
in two directions. In the first place he examines the recorded 
utterances of Jesus according as they were addressed to the general 
public, to the disciples, and to opponents (P = polemic). ‘The pro- 
portions of the various classes of matter in the four sources are then 
studied, with the result, for example, that in M the G material is as 
low as 8 per cent., the D matter as high as 66 per cent. against 53 and 23 
respectively for Mark, which shews infer a/ia ‘ how far we have travelled 
from Mk. and Q”’. L has an unusually low proportion of matter 
assigned to the disciples as hearers. A second and similar comparison 
is set up between the teaching recorded in each of the four sources 
prior to, and subsequent to, the Confession of Peter. The agreement 
herein between the sources tends to confirm the chronological order of 
Mark. 

In his study of the Kingdom the writer emphasizes the first rather 
than the second factor in Harnack’s description (‘Rule and Realm’) 
starting from Dalman’s insistence on the significance of the word as 
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meaning ‘sovereignty’. ‘The claim on God’s part to rule and the 
acknowledgement on man’s part of that claim constitute the Kingdom.’ 
The notions of the Kingdom as a present reality and as a future con- 
summation are not contradictory or mutually exclusive when they are 
rightly apprehended as corollaries of the eternal sovereignty of God. 

In studying the history of the title ‘Son of Man’ Mr Manson 
employs, though he may not so describe it, that principle of solidarity 
which explains so much in both Testaments, whereby the individual 
who is head of the corporate body and the body of which he is the 
head become practically interchangeable (cf. S. A. Cook, Cambridge 
Ancient History, iii 437). On this principle Jesus as Messiah-King 
could equate himself with the Kingdom and through the Kingdom 
with the Danielic ‘Son of Man’ (directly and not through any 
Apocalyptic interpretations of the phrase), by whom the Kingdom is 
symbolized. ‘The ‘Son of Man’ is therefore the Danielic Kingdom of 
the Saints of which Jesus is the head, and at the same time an 
appropriate description of him who is its representative head. It is 
natural therefore that (with two exceptions to be otherwise explained) 
all the cases of the use of the phrase by our Lord in Mark should 
follow the public acknowledgement of his Messiahship. But the 
Kingdom which is thus for a moment concentrated in his person at 
once begins to expand by including those who loyally accept the 
sovereignty of God. Further illustration of the application of the same 
principle in the same direction is supplied from Paul. A very effective 
one might be added from Gal. iii 16 ff. In that much misunderstood 
passage the Apostle points out that the promises were first made to 
Abraham and a collective body (ré ozépyat: airod), then concentrated 
on an individual (or is it a corporate individual?), namely ‘ Christ’ 
with the ultimate result that they passed on to a body of people (v. 22, 
rois mutevovew). And does not Paul’s unexpected use of the plural 
in Rom. viii 19 spring from and illuminate the same principle? The 
hope of mankind lies in the revelation of the ‘sons of God’. 

Of special interest is the use which Mr Manson makes of the pro- 
phetic doctrine of the Remnant. The conception of the ideal or 
spiritual Israel links both the Kingdom and the Son of Man to the two 
symbolic figures in pre-Danielic prophecy, the Remnant in 1 Isaiah and 
the Suffering Servant in 2 Isaiah. In the former the writer finds the 
nucleus which is to be saved, in the latter the nucleus which is to save, 
by serving and suffering. The ‘Son of Man’ in the Gospels then 
comes to be the final term in the series, another embodiment of the 
Remnant idea, God’s true people manifested in His true Servant. 

This leads to eschatology, or the Final Consummation. In the 
teaching of Jesus the eschatological figure is that of the Son of Man, 
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now himself, now those whom he has gathered to himself, the body by 
which and within which the Kingdom is realized. And ‘the final 
consummation is not a compensation for the sufferings of the faithful 
in the present, but the result of them’. 

The writer has not left himself room to deal as fully as he might 
have done with the ethical teaching of Jesus. But he lays down the 
governing principles of its interpretation with admirable accuracy and 
precision. On those parts of the book which deal with Aramaic 
philology and Rabbinic sources we shall have to wait for the opinions 
of others than myself. In the rest of the work there are doubtless 
details which are open to criticism, but in respect of all its main lines 
of exposition the book is one to be welcomed for its originality, vigour, 
and religious insight. 


Der Sinn der Apocalypse des Hl. Johannes, von DR ALFRED WIKEN- 
HAUSER. (Aschendorf, 1931.) 


THIs inaugural lecture at the University of Freiburg in Br. begins 
curiously enough at the sixth chapter, and provides an analysis and 
interpretation of the remainder of the book on conventional lines. 
The writer rejects the interpretation from contemporary history as 
applied to ‘all the features of the two Monsters’ but equally ‘the 
radical denial of every allusion to contemporary history’. He seems to 
have taken to heart the motto in medio tutissimus ibis, but it may be 
doubted whether he gets anywhere. 


Die Erforschung der kirchlichen Reformations-Geschichte seit 1876, 
von Dr Husert Jepin. (Aschendorf, 1931.) 


A catalogue raisonné of Roman Catholic literature on the Reforma- 
tion. Two-thirds of it has to do with Luther-literature. The writer is 
very frank about Denifle’s ‘Grobheicen’. ‘No Catholic historian in 
Germany to-day shares Denifle’s views concerning Luther’s personal 
morality.’ And while he naturally praises the work of Grisar, he 
admits that ‘his psychological or rather pathological interpretation of 
Luther is hardly likely to establish itself’. 


Paulus Stellung zur Frau und Ehe, von GERHARD DELLING. (Kohl- 
hammer, 1931.) 

TuIs is a speech for the prosecution. St Paul is the defendant. 
He is charged with holding, as a Christian, views about women and 
marriage which are little if at all higher than those that are credited to 
the Jews (pp. 49-59). Texts which are called to give evidence are 
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made to say what is required. 2 Thess. ii 13 shews that sanctifica- 
tion affects not true moral, psychic life but ‘the existential being’ ; 
1 Thess. iv 8 that the Holy Spirit who produces sanctification ‘is 
disturbed by physical things’, The contradiction between 1 Cor. xi 5 
and 1 Cor. xiv 34 is resolved (without any reference to the theory of 
interpolation in the iatter supported by Bousset and Weiss) by suggesting 
that Paul permitted women to ‘pray and prophesy’ in church when 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost but forbade them to speak other- 
wise. The conception of ‘love’ which Paul employs in Eph. v is ‘ not 
specifically Christian’ in spite of Ka6is 6 Xpurtés iyydarnoev tiv exxd7- 
giav. ‘Das Geschlechtliche wirkt nach Paulus auf die Seele verder- 
blich an.’ The cross-examination would be tedious, but would, in 
my opinion, lead directly to acquittal. But how the counsel’s address 
would have been enjoyed by St Jerome! C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 


Studien sur Geschichte des Neuen Testaments und der alten Kirche, von 


ADOLF VON Harwnack. I. Zur neutestamentlichen Textkritik. 
(Berlin und Leipzig, 1931, De Gruyter.) 


ADOLF vON Harwnack, like our own C. H. Turner, was primarily 
a church historian, but both scholars made valuable contributions to the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. The papers republished here 
appeared singly for the first time in the Zransactions of the Prussian 
Academy. These orange-coloured imperial octavo brochures are quite 
familiar to the specialist, but are never widely advertised, and are to be 
found in relatively few British libraries. It was a happy idea to reprint 
them collectively in a volume of more manageable size. The editor, 
Hans Lietzmann, aided by Fri. Berta Schulze, might have brought them 
up to date, by adding in footnotes facts subsequently learned which 
serve either to confirm or to modify Harnack’s conclusions. But it has 
been decided to leave them as they stood.’ As illustrations of Harnack’s 
method, they are just as good in their original form. The dates and the 
pages of the original papers have been very properly added, as they 
were in the case of Mommsen’s collected papers. 

The series begins in 1899 and extends first to t901. Then we jump 
to 1915, to which year a large part of the book belongs. It is clear 
that Harnack found spiritual sustenance in the New Testament, as he 
did in St Augustine, during the terrible war years. The remaining 
papers belong to 1919-1920, and to 1929. 


1 A notable exception is that Harnack’s restoration of the Greek behind the 
Latin Vulgate of the Epistle to the Hebrews has now been published for the first 
time. 


VOL, XXXII. X 
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The subjects are as follows: ‘The Apostolic Decree (Acts xv 29) and 
the Blass hypothesis’; ‘The Original Text of Acts xi 27-28’; ‘ The 
Two Recensions of the history of Prisca and Aquila in Acts xviii 1-27’; 
‘ Elisabeth’s Magnificat (Luke i 46-55) with some notes on Luke i and 
ii’ ; ‘ Problems in the Text of the Passion’; ‘On the Textual Criticism 
and Christology of the writings of John, and a contribution to the 
valuation of the oldest Latin tradition and the Vulgate’; ‘ On the saying 
“Glory to God in the Highest” and the word Zudokia’ ; ‘On 1 Cor. 
xiv 32 ff and Romans xvi 25 ff according to the oldest tradition and 
the Marcionite Bible’; ‘Studies on the Latin Vulgate of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews’ ; and ‘Two old dogmatic corrections in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews’. A most useful index of biblical passages concludes the volume. 

Some of his conclusions may be briefly summarized. The Western 
text of the Apostolic Decree is due to a corrector, not to Luke himself. 
Similarly all the main alterations in the Western text of Acts xi 27-28 
belong to one corrector. The text of the older uncials is similarly vindi- 
cated in the section Acts xviii 1-27. In the next paper the Magnificat 
is claimed for Elisabeth, though Harnack at the time of writing 
apparently did not know that Niceta of Remesiana also supported this 
view.. He agrees, however, with Bishop Wordsworth and Professor 
Burkitt that neither name should find a place in Luke i 46. Later he 
argues forcibly that chapters i and ii are an integral part of the third 
Gospel, and furnishes a valuable linguistic commentary on the Benedictus. 
The passages in the Passion narratives specially examined are Luke 
Xxli 43-44, xxiii 33-34, Mark xv 34, and it is pointed out that the text 
in these passages has been influenced by dogmatic considerations. Then 
follows a critical examination of 1 John v 18, 20 b; Johni 13, 34, iii 6; 
1 John iv 3, ii 17, 20, iii 10, v 17; and in an appendix r John v 20a, 
v9; 2 John 11, and 1 John v 7; the result of which is to clarify the 
christological doctrine of the Johannine writings. The well-known 
passage, Luke ii 14, is the subject of the next article. The various 
readings are stated in detail in the various ancient languages, and the 
meaning of the clause is thereafter studied. Westcott and Hort’s text 
is supported, but with the omission of év before dv@pwHros (with Iren- 
lat. and Ps-Athan. only), and Hort is approved in punctuating after yjs 
instead of after Geo, while Origen’s view that cidoxias depends on cipyvy 
is accepted as right. An excellent lexicographical study of eidoxia is 
also given. The examination of 1 Cor. xiv 32 ff and Rom. xvi 25 ff 
is illuminating. From a study of Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv 4) and 
Ambrosiaster he arrives at the conclusion that the verse should read : 
‘The spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets, for they are not 


1 For ‘Rhedigeranus’ (p. 63) read ‘ Rehdigeranus’. 
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disorderly, but peaceful spirits, as in all churches of the saints.’ The 
remark that the Ambrosiaster text comes specially near to the Marcion 
text, the oldest we have, is one of very great importance, though it has 
been much obscured by the bad editions with which we have had to be 
content.’ Harnack also tackles the difficult problem of Rom. xv and 
xvi. His main conclusion is that Rom. xvi 25-27 in their present form 
are a catholic revision of a Marcionite original. The words xai rd 
xnpvypa Incod Xpurrot, for example, which were wanting in Origen’s 
copy, are no part of the original text. With regard to the next part of 
the book that deals with the Epistle to the Hebrews, I may be 
permitted to refer to what I wrote about it soon after its first publica- 
tion.? There is, however, this difference between the two publications 
that, when the earlier appeared, the reconstruction of the Greek text 
was kept in retentis, while now it is published. It is provided with 
a double critical apparatus, first that of ancient variants, second that 
of the modern editors, Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, Weiss, and Von 
Soden. The first apparatus is vitiated by ignorance of the old Greek 
papyrus, the readings of which were made generally accessible ten 
years before Harnack’s paper was published, in my critical apparatus 
to the Revisers’ Greek Testament. To the evidence for the omission 
of péxpt TéAovs BeBaiay in iii 6, add now the Sahidic version, published 
in 1920. The passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews where Harnack 
thought he could see evidence of dogmatic alterations are ii 9 and v 7-9. 
In the first passage he proves that xwpis @eod is the true text as against 
xapite Oeod. In the second he suggests that oix has been deliberately 
cut out from the archetype of all our known authorities before cioaxov- 
o6eis, and justifies his suggestion: the ox may have been struck out 
by one who remembered John xii 27 f. 
The work cannot be too highly recommended. A. SOUTER. 


Anthropos and Son of Man, A Study in the Religious Syncretism of the 
Hellenistic Orient by Cart H. Kragetinc. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1927.) 


It is very difficult to characterize this extremely learned book, which 
forms vol. xxv of Columbia University Oriental Studies. It will be 
best to begin by giving a short view of its contents. We have, to 
begin with, an interesting statement of the problems connected with the 
title ‘Son of Man’, so prominent in the Gospels. Prof. Kraeling starts 

} A curious fatality has attended the future Vienna edition: M. Ihm,H Brewer, 
and A. Feder, to whom the work was successively entrusted, have all died without 
publishing a line of it. 

2 Expositor vol. xxiii (1922, i) pp. 129 ff. 

X 2 
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by quoting from H. J. Holtzmann the highly questionable statement 
that ‘ Jesus is and is called Son of Man wherever forgiving and healing, 
teaching and suffering, he heralds, spreads, and witnesses to the King- 
dom and especially where, coming with the clouds of heaven, he 
establishes it among men’ (p. rr). This is surely too inclusive a state- 
ment of the activity of Jesus to help us much with the meaning of the 
term itself, so far as it has a pre-Christian meaning. But Dr Kraeling, 
after enumerating the writers who have understood the term to denote 
‘Ideal Manhood’, or ‘Frail Manhood’, or ‘Prophet’, goes on to 
formulate Reitzenstein’s hypothesis that ‘the Son of Man, correctly 
“the man”, whom we find in the Jewish and Christian documents, is 
but one particular phase of that figure .. . which appears in the Gnostic 
sources as “the man” or “the Anthropos”’ (p. 13). We are invited 
in this book to consider ‘the ubiquitous Gnostic Anthropos to be a late 
but lucid manifestation of an ancient and ultimately Iranian figure 
which for centuries played an important part in the religious thought of 
the Orient’. The Anthropos, according to Reitzenstein, is essentially 
a ‘messenger, . .. a stranger in the world faithfully executing the com- 
mands of his father and bringing to the world the word of life’... We may 
remark in passing how evangelical this conception sounds, but at least 
this doctrine, if demonstrated, would indeed light up the origin of many 
ideas found in the Gospels by an illumination from sources quite pagan 
and non-biblical. 

We pass on then to chapter II, the Anthropos in Manichaean myth. 
It is only fair to remark ix dimine that the Manichaean Religion began 
in March, 242 A.D., and that Mani considered himself as the Paraclete 
announced by Jesus. He began his own letters with the words ‘ Mani, 
Apostle of Jesus Christ’, and the newly-found documents in Central 
Asia only confirm what was known of old, that the specifically Christian 
element in Manichaean religious theory is large. Manichaean docu- 
ments are therefore to be used with very great caution as a source for 
pre-Christian ideas about such eminently Christian-sounding phrases as 
‘the Son of Man’ or the ‘ Messenger who faithfully executes the com- 
mands of his Father’. 

Dr Kraeling gives us the story of the Manichaean Primal Man, who 
is worsted (at first, at any rate) in his struggle with the Rulers of the 
Dark.? ‘Primal Man’ was, of course, wholly a Divine being, while 


1 Quoted by Kraeling from Reitzenstein Das iranische Erlésungsmysterium 
(1921) pp. 117, 118. 

2 On p. 20 Adamas-Light is not a double of the Primal Man at all, but only an 
inferior Angel, whose business it is to help the Splenditenens and the Atlas to 
guard the present earth and sky from further attacks of the demons. The same 
error recurs p. 98 1. 6. 
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Adam was only formed in the image of Primal Man by the dark 
Archons. But neither the Manichaean Primal Man nor the Manichaean 
Adam at all resembles the Anthropos as defined by Reitzenstein in the 
passage quoted above. The Manichaean Primal Man tried to execute 
the commands of his Father, but his mission was to drive out the 
invading Ruler of the Dark from the realm of Light: he was not 
a ‘stranger’, but one who was defending his fatherland from attack. 
And the Manichaean Adam is not the ‘ Anthropos’ at all, but only the 
first of the human race, and certainly not a ‘messenger’. He is indeed 
enlightened and helped, according to the Zfistula Fundamenti, only not 
by the Primal Man but by ‘Jesus’. Exactly what Mani meant by Jesus 
here is not quite clear, or how this ‘Jesus’ is related to ‘Jesus who 
appeared in Judaea’, but it is certainly the Manichaean Jesus and not 
the Manichaean Primal Man.’ 

‘In its Manichaean version’, says Prof. Kraeling (p. 37), ‘the Anthro- 
pos tradition is revealed to us in its most advanced form.’ But can we 
really learn much about this reputed Anthropos tradition, about ‘the 
Anthropos so universally familiar to the Orient at the end of the first 
Christian century’ (p. 15, italics ours), from the Manichaean documents, 
which are on the one hand so permeated with notions and phrases 
inherited from specifically Christian sources and on the other so care- 
fully arranged and adapted to suit the ingenious Manichaean construc- 
tion ? 

Dr Kraeling’s chapter III treats of the Western Gnostic systems. 
‘Unsatisfactory as it is, the evidence shews that the Anthropos was 
a well-known figure in Egypt and Syria’ (p. 38). Yes, naturally: if 
a man’s speculations are concerned with the origin of the human race, 
he must necessarily be concerned with the nature of the first man 
(Gr. dvOpwroc). But it seems to me that it is hardly accurate to speak 
of ‘the Anthropos’ as a well-known figure. Moreover in all the Gnostic 
speculations the influence of the Book of Genesis has to be taken into 
account. There can be no doubt, for instance, that the Poimandres 
has been influenced by Genesis i. One of the main ideas in this 
famous chapter is that Man was made in the unage of God: when this 


1 On p. 27 Dr Kraeling discusses the Manichaean custom of occasionally calling 
the Primal Man ‘Ormuzd’. What needs to be made clear is that it is merely a 
question of nomenclature, not of syncretism or of religious assimilation. In Iranian 
lands the opposed pair of Ormuzd and Ahriman was a fundamental conception and 
the names were, I suppose, as much a fact of language as ‘God’ and ‘ Satan’ with 
us. Behind both was the conception of Eternal Time, Zrvan, corresponding to 
‘The Absolute’. The Manichees sometimes called the ultimate Ruler of the Light- 
realm ‘Zrvan’, and called the Primal Man ‘Ormuzd’, but this was mere nomen- 
clature, not substantial identification, and they anathematized those who said that 
‘Ormuzd’ and ‘ Ahriman’ were brothers. 
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idea is put forward it is probable that the source is Genesis, and there- 
fore ultimately Jewish and not Iranian. Still more certainly is this the 
case when the name of the first man is called Adam, or its derivatives 
Adamas, Adakas, &c. 

This applies, amongst other instances, to what Dr Kraeling calls ‘ the 
Chaldean Tale’, i.e. to the tradition or document quoted in Hyppolytus 
v7. According to Hippolytus the ‘ Naassenes’ have a sort of formula 
giving the name of the original man according to various nations, includ- 
ing the ‘ Assyrians’ who talk of Jannes the fish-eater, and the ‘Chaldeans’ 
who call him Adam, who lay motionless like a statue but in the image of 
Adamas who is above.!. We know little enough about these Naassenes, 
how accurate they were, and still less about their sources, of what charac- 
ter they were. Who were these Assyrians and Chaldeans? From what 
source did they get the names Adam and Adamas? We do not know, but 
it is pretty certain that it was not from an uncontaminated pre-Christian, 
pre-Jewish, source. It is quite likely that they were mere practitioners 
of magic, living perhaps in Rome itself. In any case it seems to me 
unsafe to take the Naassene fragments quoted by Hippolytus as evidence 
for anything beyond the beliefs of the Naassenes, unless directly sup- 
ported from elsewhere by independent evidence. 

We come now to chapter IV, to the Mandaean Anthropos. Dr Krae- 
ling views Mandaism through the spectacles of Lidzbarski and Reitzen- 
stein, the unlikely notion that Mandaeans are the survival, or rather out- 
come, of a pre-Christian Palestinian Jewish sect being assumed. But 
Dr Kraeling is so sensible, and so careful to base his conclusions on 
the texts themselves, that he refuses to identify with the hypothetical 
Anthropos either Manda d’Haye (p. 57f.) or Adam Rabba (p. 62). 
Adakas may, on the other hand, be a manifestation of the Anthropos 
(p. 64), and perhaps also Anosh, though Dr Kraeling’s argument is 
somewhat hesitating (pp. 66-68). It is, in my opinion, very creditable 
to Dr Kraeling that he is so independent of Reitzenstein, for if the 
arguments are sound which at various times Dr Pallis, Prof. Peterson, 
I myself, and now lately Prof. Lietzmann, have brought forward, the 

Mandaeans are not a pre-Christian Jewish sect at all, but Mesopo- 
tamian Gnostics who have been much influenced by the comparatively 
orthodox (Nestorian) Church in Iraq, much as they hated this Church 
and its theology.’ 

On pp. 66 and 67 there are unfortunate misprints, which obscure the 
exposition. On p. 66, 1. 8, ‘Is. 53, 5’ should be ‘Is. 35, 5’; and on 
p. 67, 1. 22, ‘Isaiah 53, 5 in Le. 22’ should be ‘Isaiah 61, 1 in Le. 7, 

Miller. p. 97 ll. 94-99. 

2 See J.7.S. xxiv 225-237, and Ein Beitrag zur Mandderfrage by H. Lietzmann 
(SBA xxvii 595-608), Berlin 1930. 
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22’. 


These occur in the discussion of the Mandaean personage 
Anosb-uthra (i.e. ‘St Enosh’), of whom Dr Kraeling, following Reitzen- 
stein, says that ‘the description of Anosh can be shown to be indepen- 
dent of New Testament tradition’ (p. 67). The essence of the argument 
is that the same description of the activity of Jesus that is given in Lk. 
vii 22 (‘ The blind see, the lame walk, &c.’) is also assigned to Anosh. 
But Anosh is the opponent of ‘Jesus’ according to the Mandaean 
tradition, therefore it is unthinkable that Anosh can be derived from 
Jesus. That conclusion is exactly what I do not draw. I gave reasons 
in my article on the Mandaeans (_/.7.S. xxix 230 f.) for believing that 
Anosh derives all his evangelical characteristics from the Jesus of Mani, 
and so ultimately of Marcion. The Mandaeans opposed Him to the 
‘ Byzantine Christ’, but they are really portraits of the same historical 
Figure. And therefore the passage about the activity of Anosh, how 
he heals the sick and the blind and the lame, is not a conventional 
description of the hypothetical Iranian or proto-Gnostic Anthropos, 
imported from some unknown document both into the Church Gospels 
and the Mandaean Ginza, but belongs of right to the Gospel story, and 
came into the Ginza from the Gospel by way of the Gospel as edited 
by Marcion. 

If these arguments are sound, a great many of the features of ‘the 
Anthropos so universally familiar to the Orient’ will be found to have 
melted away, and it seems unnecessary to consider further the origin 
and antiquity of the Anthropos (Kraeling, ch. V). A new investiga- 
tion of the thoughts and opinions of post-Alexandrian speculators 
about the origin of Man might be interesting, but I venture to think it 
would throw but little light on the Jewish figure of the Son of Man 
found in Daniel and Enoch, or on the New Testament uses of the term. 
And in particular I do not think that the figures which populate the 
Manichaean and Mandaean worlds can be used with safety for investiga- 
ting the origins of Christianity. 


Woodbrooke Studies, by A. MinGana, vol. i, 1927; vol. ii, 1928; 
vol. iii, 1931; vol. iv, 1931. Cambridge, W. Heffer & Sons. 


THE Woodbrooke Studies are all reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library. They consist of texts and translations of 
Christian documents in Syriac, Arabic, and Garshuni,’ mostly from Dr 
Mingana’s own collection of MSS, now given by Mr Edward Cadbury 


1 See Reitzenstein Das mandaische Buch des Herrn der Grosse p. 61. 
2 So Dr Mingana tells us that this word (spelt by the Assemanis Carshunt) should 
be pronounced. It means Arabic written in Syriac characters. 
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to the Woodbrooke Settlement, Selly Oak, Birmingham. Dr Rendel 
Harris has written Introductions to the first two volumes. 

The contents of the four volumes are of unequal interest. In the 
first volume I myself was most interested in Barsalibi against the Greeks, 
i.e. the ‘Melchites’ (pp. 17-63), a polemical treatise from which one 
can gather some liturgical gleanings. It is evident that about the year 
1140 the Greek music was considered more artistic. ‘Poets and com- 
posers of hymns (Azvdatha) sometimes call a hymn angelic and sometimes 
they compare the singers to Moses and to the Three Children, while 
passing over as examples those who fasted in repentance, the Ninevites, 
the Publican. Through high-toned anthems (Zummadaré) you forget and 
lose the power of repentance: this we are commanded to do in spirit, 
but to sing with the understanding—it is a thing hard for the Greek 
anywhere—that is vigilant.’' Barsalibi himself was an unwearied ex- 
positor, and does not confine his strictures to the Church music of the 
Greeks. He roundly declares that the Canons (i.e. hymns) have done 
harm to the Church, for they have been the cause of the cessation of 
Scripture-reading and of expository preaching, and he asks, quite in the 
manner of old-time Protestants, if there was music and singing in Church 
in the times of the Apostles (p. 35).” 

On p. 58 we read about the origin of the Trisagion, quoted by 
Bar;alibi to prove that it refers to the incarnate Son, not to the Trinity : 


‘There are some of the expositors who say that Joseph, when he had 
brought down the body of our Lord from the Cross, saw that angels had 
set up three choirs ; the first said Sanctus es Deus, the next said Sanctus 
es Fortis, and the third said Sanctus es Immortalis. But Joseph and 
Nicodemus were moved in the Spirit and said Qué crucifixus es pro nobis, 
i.e. because of mankind, miserere nobis.’ 


I wish I could be certain of the meaning of the latter part of this sentence, which 
runs ,opQdur’ Raoul oms was Miam> er awrsal 
tx 5,0 “er= - Dr Mingana has .. . ‘‘‘to sing with the understanding ”’. 


This is something difficult for a Greek to do, since his mind is concentrated on 
music’, No doubt Barsalibi has the Harclean text of 1 Cor xiv 15 (r.3Qqp) in 
mind, but ,o wors is not the Syriac for ‘in that place’! Earlier in this 


paragraph Dr Mingana has ‘ They confined their Biblical references concerning 
those who fasted in repentance to the Ninevites, and to the publican’, but it waS 
exactly the Ninevites and the Publican (who fasted but did of sing) that these 
Greeks left out. It is a pity that in the translations Dr Mingana gives no marginal 
references to the Syriac texts (in rotograph), as the work of verifying passages is 
thereby made laborious. 

2 Mingana’s ‘apart from’ should be ‘ but only’ : Barsalibi is quite uncompromising. 
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Further on, in the same p. 58, occurs a curious statement, which 
illustrates the readiness of opponents of Monophysitism (e.g. Mar Aba, 
A.D. 540) to accuse Monophysite theology of introducing a Fourth 
Person into the Trinity. I give Dr Mingana’s translation and the original 
Syriac :— . 

‘The Fathers said that it was that Fourth Person, with the human 
nature that was crucified, who, although God, omnipotent and immortal, 
wished to become flesh for us, and not another kind of nature’ (p. 58). 

The Syriac is (p. 89a, 1. 4 ff.): 


al\ers rain’ reiino peasant sais oo taX\ a8 

role’ noha’ san amr ata K<hask .Kam 

ala = pale tmshevo Moe whan ria radlisoa 
Mus twa two 


‘For though that Person was a Fourth and a human Nature that 
was crucified, the Fathers said that it was He (though He is Dews and 
Fortis and Jmmortalis) who was willing to become flesh for us, and 
not another and another Nature.’ 

In other words, to use the Monophysite slogan, ‘One of the Trinity 
was crucified for us’. In a Monophysite mouth Nature is a person, 
rather than a generic term; ‘Emmanuel’ was unique and something 
new. In any case so curious a piece of Monophysite theology deserves 
literal translation. 

Yet another passage exhibits Barsalibi’s theology in perhaps a more 
attractive form. On p. 45 he argues against his opponent, who boasts 
that the Greeks have so many relics, while the Syrians have only the 
bones of St Barsauma. Barsalibi replies that to glory in material relics 
is to have ‘a mind glued to earthly things’. The Syrians know that 
our Lord said ‘where two or three are gathered together in My name, 
there am I’. ‘See’, says Barsalibi, ‘Whom we have—and it is not 
St Barsauma !’? 

Vol. ii of the Woodbrooke Studies contains the Apajogy for Christi- 
anity by the Nestorian Patriarch Timothy, made before the Caliph Mahd, 
in the year 781, together with some less important Christian ‘ Apocryphal’ 
pieces. 

Vol. iii contains the ‘ Apocalypse of Peter’, a text in Garshuni, also 
called ‘The Book of the Rolls’. Part of this, in another recension, had 
been already published by Mrs Gibson (Studia Sinaitica viii), It is a 


1 0 61> st ala ‘p. 81 a, 1. 6). Dr Mingana has ‘ He is indeed 


St Barsauma!’, a rendering which seems to me to miss the point. 
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curious jumble, and each MS of it seems to be different from the other. 
For instance both Dr Mingana’s MS and Mrs Gibson’s have the curious 
account of the Hours and of the Praises appropriate to each, which 
belongs to the Apocalypse or Testament of Adam (see Zexts and Studies 
ii 138-145), but with differences. Both agree that in the tenth hour of 
the night the gates of heaven are opened and the prayers of the faithful 
are answered, also that the cocks crow (Mingana p. 115, Gibson p. 15); 
but it is only in Mrs Gibson’s text that we learn that the cock crows 
because at that hour the Seraphim rub their wings! On the other hand, 
the section at the end of the hours about the Incarnation (Gidson pp. 
15, 16) appears in Mingana p. 111, 112, between the seventh and eighth 
hours of the day. It is a curious piece, possibly Gnostic in origin, but 
almost certainly tinged by the ignorance and stupidity of the writer. 
The whole Apocalypse indeed, parts of which may be, as late as the 
First Crusade, reveals the terribly low state of learning and culture which 
then prevailed among the Oriental Christian circles that produced it. 

That, however, is not Dr Mingana’s fault, and we owe it to his industry 
that it is in print. 

Vol. iv contains Barsalibi against the Armenians, which is similar to 
and as interesting as his treatise against the Greeks. We learn from 
him (p. 24 f.) that ‘leaven’ is a neutral word, and that the woman who 
took leaven and hid it in three measures of meal denotes Godhead, the 
leaven being Christ, who was mixed with the three descendants of Noah! 
On p. 30 we are told that Manichees and Messalians offer the Eucharist 
with water only. On the next page Hippolytus on Judges is quoted. 
On pp. 38f. and 49 we come to the great question of mice in church. 
The Armenians, says Barsalibi, ‘have another bad habit: they do not 
allow anybody to sleep in their Church, be he sick or in health ; nor do 
they allow a ferret (A@kushéa) or a cat (Aattu) to enter into it, all under 
pretence of cleanness. Against them we will say .. . As an inn admits 
everybody, good or bad, so also the Church is an asylum for all men... 
As to cats, if you do not allow them to enter into the Church, why do 
you allow then the mice which are unclean to enter into it ?’ 

Very different from these works is the portion called Woodbrooke 
Studies, Fascicflus 10, published only in the John Rylands Library 
Bulletin (vol. 16, pp. 202-318), which is nothing less than Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s Commentaty on the Nicene Creed, known also as ‘ The 
Book on Faith’ or Liber ad baptizandos. It is contained in the MS 
numbered Mingana 561 and, as it is ‘in many places wormed and 
damaged by damp, it was not found desirable to reproduce it in fac- 
simile’. For this, apparently, we have to wait till Dr Mingana publishes 
his Catalogue (see p. 217, note 2). In the case of so important a text, 
it is a pity not to have at least one page as a specimen. 
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I leave to others the task of interpreting ‘ the Interpreter’: it is enough 
here to notice the appearance of this important text, and to congratulate 
Dr Mingana upon its discovery. 


The Gospel Book of Landevennec...by C. R. Morey, E. K. Ranp, 
C. H. Kraetinc. (Cambridge, Mass., 1931.) 


Tuis very elaborate publication is an account of 2 Latin Gospel- 
Book, otherwise known as the Harkness Gospels, now in the New York 
Public Library. It was formerly Phillips 4558, and before 1819 had 
belonged to the fifth Duke of Marlborough. Its date is the latter part 
of the oth century—certainly a good deal after 818—and has been now 
proved by Professor Morey and his colleagues to have been written for 
the monastery of St Winwaloe (or Guenolé) at Landevennec in the 
diocese of Quimper, about half-way between Quimper and Brest. The 
special interest of the MS is its Breton origin: ‘it and its sister Gospel- 
book of Berne (//agen 85), identified as Breton by its relation to the 
Landevennec codex, provide the only considerable examples of Breton 
illumination in the Carolingian period at present known’ (p. 4). 

How has this MS been identified as coming from Landevennec? It 
mainly has been deduced from the Comes or calendar of Lessons at the 
end of the codex. In the main these agree with what might be expected 
in any gth century MS written in Northern France, but about a dozen 
entries are significant. Halloween and All Saints are included, so the 
MS must be dated in the latter half of the century (p. 51) ; the Transla- 
tion of St Benedict to Fleury (July 11), as well as the ~a/a/is on March 
21, shews that the calendar is under the influence of Fleury. But the 
decisive entries are St Bridget (Feb. 1), St Samson (July 28), and no 
less than three for St Winwaloe (April 28, May 13, as well as March 3).’ 
The commemoration of his ‘translation’ on April 28 is characteristic 
of the diocese of Quimper, but the Dedicatio basilice sancti uinnualoet 
on May 13 is a ‘local celebration of Winwaloe’s foundation at Lande- 
vennec’ (p. 57). Winwaloe had been buried in the wooden church 
that he had caused to be built, but his bones were later removed to the 
‘great church’, now in ruins (see Acta SS. March 1 p. 258 f.). 

The text of the codex has been carefully studied by Professor C. H. 
Kraeling: it is a post-Alcuinian text of undistinguished character, except 
for Matt. xiii 55-xxviii and the Capitula to Mark, Luke, and John, where 
another exemplar of ‘Insular’ character (i.e. agreeing with DELQR) 


1 The forms of this Saint’s name are given on p. 54. There are about a dozen, 
including Walory, Onolaus, and Gunwallow. The Dict. of Christian Biography 
(under Winwallus) gives several more! 
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was followed.’ There is therefore a presumption that we have here 
(i.e. in the latter half of Matthew) a fairly characteristic specimen of the 
Gospel-text as read in Brittany before Alcuin’s day, the sort of text that 
Winwaloe’s parents might have brought over from Great Britain. It 
should be compared with any quotation made by Gildas from that part 
of St Matthew. 

The early Breton art displayed by the Codices of Landevennec and 
of Berne is rather crude, but the Q with two tails at the beginning of 
St Luke in these two MSS (figs. 7 and 8) is too characteristic not to be 
a product of a sort of school or tradition. Under the arcades of the 
Eusebian Canons are some queer animals. The birds, as Professor 
Morey notices, always have a fish in their mouths (p. 36). The animals 
on figs. r4 and 15 appear to me to be meant for dogs, and to have bones 
in their mouths, not leaves. The animal on the left-hand in fig. 15 is 
different : it seems to me to have a bird in its mouth. I suggest it is 
a pilax (see the Life of Samson 16), i.e. a tabby-cat. It is labelled 
MUSA: Prof. Morey suggests this may be the name of a monastery 
pet. Is the name then short for Muscipula ? 


The Martyrology of Tallaght ..., by R. I. Best and H. J. Lawtor. 
(Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 68, London, 1931.) 


THE Martyrology of Tallaght is the oldest of the three ancient Irish 
calendars of martyrs, being a little older than the Félire of Oengus 
(H. B.S., vol. 29), composed between 797 and 808, and the Martyrology 
of Gorman, composed between 1166 and 1174. It owes its name to 
John Colgan the historian, who called it Martyrologium Tamlactense in 
1645 to distinguish it from the almost contemporary book of Oengus. 
Unlike the other two it is in prose, and aims at completeness, giving 
first the Roman lists for each day, followed by an Irish list of Saints. 
It is preserved in the ‘ Book of Leinster’, or rather in a couple of quires 
(or wolumina) now separated from the Book of Leinster, which have 
found a home since 1872 in the Franciscan Convent, Merchant’s Quay, 
Dublin. 

The ‘Book of Leinster’ is a compilation of the latter half of the 
12th century, and is preserved at Trinity College, Dublin. The leaves 
containing the Martyrology had been separated from the main body 
some time before Colgan’s day, and a copy taken from it. From this 
copy early in the 17th century Michael O’Clery, chief of the ‘ Four 
Masters’, took a transcript now in Brussels: the proof of this is given 
by Best and Lawlor on pp. xvi-xix. The Brussels MS is therefore 
derived from the Book of Leinster itself, but it is useful to supply 


1 Foll. 30°-49". Prof. Kraeling makes this fifty pages: surely it is only forty. 
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Jan. 30—March 11, May 20—July 31, Nov. 1-Dec. 16, where leaves are 
missing from the Book of Leinster. O’Clery did not copy the lists of 
Roman saints, only the Irish ones, so that for the dates above indicated 
the Roman calendar of Tallaght is defective. 

Besides the Martyrology there are curious notes and poems written 
on the upper and lower margins of the Book of Leinster. It should be 
noticed by readers of the edition that the chronological verses on p. 92 f. 
are to be corrected by the readings of a fresh text recently discovered 
(see p. 262). On p. 94f. is a poem, also chronological, but of more 
general interest. It gives the movements of birds, and tells us that on 
January 5 all birds sing at some time or other to welcome the Sun; on 
March 25 the swallows come, on October 24 they go; on April 15 the 
cuckoo is heard ; from June 7 the birds cease to sing ; on September 9 
the wild geese arrive from the ‘cold sea’, and on September 14 the 
stags begin to bell. It is the birds that will summon the Ocean to over- 
flow the world after it has lasted 6000 years. Finally, on p. 98 f., we 
may notice a poem which introduces the ‘blessed name Mesopotamia’ 
(Eugenia, March 16). 

F. C. BuRKITT. 


Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and Middle East. Being an 
account of the rise and development of early Christian Mysticism 
in the Near and Middle East up to the seventh century, and of 
the subsequent development of Mysticism in Islam known as 
Siifism, together with some account of the relationship between 
early Christian Mysticism and the earliest form of Islamic 
Mysticism. By Marcaret SmitH, M.A., Ph.D. (Sheldon Press, 
London, 1931.) 

ATTEMPTs to define mysticism are seldom more successful than 
efforts to describe it, and many will be inclined to accept Dr Smith’s 
statement that the mystic claims to have ‘an immediate apprehension 
of the Divine, when God is no longer regarded as objective to the 
soul, but becomes a subjective experience’. In greater or lesser 
degree mysticism is a universal experience of the human race and is 
found in all religions which possess the notion of Reality. 

The general purpose of Dr Smith’s book is indicated in its sub-title, 
but it goes beyond that, for the author discusses the connexion between 
asceticism and mysticism in Christianity, not concealing the pre-Christian 
origin of both ; she traces the growth of ascetico-mystic communities of 
Christians in Egypt, North Africa, Syria, and Mesopotamia, countries 
which afterwards became strongholds of Islam. 

It can hardly be said that Dr Smith runs counter to the accepted 
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conclusion that the origin of Sufism is complex, because she admits 
that Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism, which had firmly impressed them- 
selves on Christian thought long before the time of Muhammad, may 
have influenced some forms of Islamic mysticism; but she lays 
emphasis on Christian influence to such an extent that at times it 
appears overwhelming. 

Part I consists of an attractive and scholarly account of the rise and 
spread of monasteries and communities in what was to become the 
Empire of the Caliphs, and illustrates the doctrines of mystical writers 
from Clement of Alexandria down to Isaac of Nineveh. The former 
insists upon God being the One Reality whom we perceive by gnosis 
and attain to by the path of Purgation and Illumination, and the latter 
re-echoes the teaching in words and phrases which recur in the 
mystical writers of Islam. It is a pity that Dr Smith in her interesting 
summary on p. 249 has obscured this filiation by rendering a/-Hagg 
[God was] ‘the Truth’ instead of ‘the Real’. (In the next line aha/ 
is a misprint for a4/, and ah/-al-Hagq should be rendered ‘ The people, 
or the followers, of the Real ’.) 

Miss Smith writes an interesting chapter on the organization of the 
Christian Church in the seventh century, and shews how inevitable it 
was that Christian doctrines and practices should be taken over into 
Islam. Ascetic sayings attributed to Jesus, who holds a place in Islam 
second only to Muhammad, circulated freely and were sometimes put 
into the mouth of Muhammad himself by the professional narrators of 
tradition. 

But the ultimate origin of Islamic mysticism is a secondary question. 
The system has a strong claim to be studied for its own sake, and 
Miss Smith’s chapters on its early history are of great value and 
interest. Self-abnegation, a rule of life, and a passionate love for God 
were the distinguishing marks of Sufis, and it is these traits which make 
their lives a study of intense interest valuable alike to the student of 
religion and the Orientalist. 

One could wish that Dr Smith had said something more about the 
place and importance of music among the early Mystics—that music 
which reminds the soul of the harmonies it knew before it came to 
earth ; but this has perhaps been advisedly left for discussion in a 
future study of the mystics of the succeeding centuries. The statement 
that Dima (p. 105) had its own Aing seems to call for some comment, 
the more especially as the reference in the footnote (Mas‘idi, viii 
248-249) does not bear this out. In a second edition the spelling 
‘ Ummayad’ fassim should be corrected and jizya (p. 109) should be 
restored. Some mention, too, might be made of Jewish influence. 
But these are superficial imperfections in a work of great merit. 
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El Islam cristianizado. Estudio del ‘ Sufismo’ a través de las obras 


de Abenarabi de Murcaa, por Micuet Asfn Patacios. (Editorial 
Plutarco (S.A.), Madrid, 1931.) 


Tue Professor of Arabic in Madrid, whose discussion of the 
influence of Ibnu-l-‘Arabi on Dante has been translated into English, 
continues his study of the great Murcian, and, addressing himself to 
the same question as Miss Smith, he comes to the same conclusion. 
But there the similarity between the two books ends, for the Spanish 
work centres round Ibnu-l-‘Arabi, the great Spanish mystic of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Professor Asin’s all too short Intro- 
duction contains many acute observations: thus he draws attention to 
the fact that though the Quran may be held to contain the idea of 
asceticism and even of mysticism, there is nothing in the life of its author, 
rey, poligamo, y guerrero, to recommend the one or the other to his 
disciples. Therefore traditions which endowed Muhammad with the 
virtues of asceticism had to be invented by the Siifis. So far did the 
christianization of Sufism extend that St Thomas Aquinas, Raymund 
Lull, and others could borrow freely from the system which the 
Muslims had perfected to a degree unknown in Christianity. 

In the second half of the Introduction the author allows his charity 
and charm full play. This section of the work must be assessed by 
a theologian rather than an Orientalist. It is a discussion as to 
whether pious Muslims can receive charismatic gifts from God ; and if 
so, how is it that God grants His grace to those who err against the 
truth and despise the full revelation of Himself in Jesus? By this 
grace are not souls confirmed in the error of Islam? The author 
moves with the freedom of a Roman divine in the copious literature 
on the subject of heretics from New Testament times down to the 
Jansenists. He claims that beside the axiom extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus must be placed facienti quod est in se Deus non denegat gratiam. 
Even when allowance is made for the exaggerated enthusiasm of bio- 
graphers and the ignorance of an uncritical age there still remains a 
large number of recorded instances of divine ecstasy and charismatic 
gifts which it would be unscientific to refuse to examine. Professor 
Asin comes to the conclusion that such things are possible because 
there is so much of the truth of Christianity in Islam that certain 
Muslims of deep spirituality and devotion such as the Sufis received 
gracias ‘ gratis datas’. God’s favour thus manifested confirms the truth 
held by these sectaries, not the truth of the sects as such: it is not 
manifested outside the Church so often as within it. To the author 
the fact that a religion like Islam, which is apparently opposed to the 
ethos of Christianity, can produce men of such spirituality is a proof 
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of the supernatural power of expansion within Christianity. Professor 
Asin’s learning, sincerity, and charity deserve a larger public than the 
Arabist is wont to find in this country. 

This book provides the material that is needed to understand the 
ascetico-mystical elements in the writings of Ibnu-l-‘Arabi, though it 
should be observed that it is not the author’s purpose to give more 
than a few passing references to his metaphysical theories. Ibnu-l- 
‘Arabi belonged to the pantheistic school of mystics who sought the 
annihilation or absorption of the soul in God. He attempted to 
incorporate in his system—if the term system can be applied to the 
immense corpus of his writings—the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. 

So far as concerns the relation of Islamic asceticism to its Christian 
predecessor, this book is complementary to the English one reviewed 
above. Professor Asin writes interesting chapters on the organization 
of the novitiate and the obligation of obedience ferinde ac cadaver, the 
cultivation of mystical intuition, and the production of ecstasy. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapters are those which deal with spiritual gifts 
and ecstatic union with the deity. The work is rounded off with 
translations of passages from Ibnu-l-‘Arabi’s works which illustrate 
most of the points the author has discussed. 

If Professor Asin had been able to set out the Arabic text of some 
of the passages on which his studies are based it would dissipate the 
slight feeling of misgiving which the reader occasionally feels in read- 
ing a general statement, or at any rate allow him to form his own 
judgement as to whether another, perhaps more qualified, theory would 
be admissible. But probably a work so beautifully printed and illus- 
trated could not bear the extra cost involved. 


Jewish Mysticism and the Legends of Baalshem, by Professor MARTIN 
Bier, being a section of his work entitled ‘Die Chassidischen 
Biicher ’, translated from the German by Lucy Cowen. (J. M. 
Dent & Sons, London, 1931.) 


Tus book has little in common with those reviewed above, save 
the term mysticism in the title. We are informed on the ‘jacket’ that 
the legends are ‘ poetic and full of local colour ; they seldom point a 
moral but carry the reader into a supernatural atmosphere, and leave 
much to the imagination’. Evidently the book is not intended for 
the learned, as it is affirmed that it deals with an ‘entirely unfamiliar 
aspect of Judaism’. 

Rabbi Israel ben Eliezer, whose cognomen Baal Shem inevitably 
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suggests the thaumaturge, lived during the first sixty years of the 
eighteenth century. Of humble origin and simple life. by his studies, 
austerities, and devotions he soon came to be regarded as a saint. 
Unlike his predecessors in Jewish mysticism he did not confine his 
teaching to the learned few, but gathered so many disciples that 
Professor Biiber is able to assert that there are still several hundred 
thousand Chassids extant. 

The main body of the book is made up of three cycles of seven 
stories from the life of Baal Shem, some charming, some morbid : all 
of them tinged with the melancholy of a persecuted and unhappy 
people. While we may agree with Professor Biiber that there is much 
that is inspired and inspiring in these legends, we cannot think that he 
is right in asserting that Chassidism ‘is the most powerful and unique 
phenomenon which the Diaspora has produced ’. 

The sentence just quoted is one among others which suggest that 
the translation may not be absolutely faithful to the original. Else- 
where it runs fairly smoothly. A. GUILLAUME. 


Studien zur vormosaischen Gottesvorstellung: Erster Abschnitt : Unter- 
suchung der entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Grundlagen, by IsRAEL 
Rapin. (M. and H. Marcus, Breslau, 1931.) 


Tuis is the first instalment of a work in which Dr Rabin proposes to 
determine from the Pentateuch ‘in its given form’ (i.e. regarded as 
a literary unity and as a faithful mirror of the period it describes) the 
nature of the pre-Mosaic idea of God. Dr Rabin has studied the 
writings of modern Old Testament scholars from Wellhausen onwards 
and accepts none of their conclusions. He regards their theory of 
a composite Pentateuch as ‘ ein von vornherein dem Zerfall bestimmter 
Turm Babels’ (p. 6), and rejects any suggestion that the Hebrews may 
have been polytheists or henotheists before they became monotheists— 
‘vom Polytheismus zum Monotheismus gibt es keine Briicke’ (p. 25), 
In the four chapters now published, which form the first section of his 
book, Dr Rabin demonstrates ‘ die Zwiespiltigkeit der Anschauungen 
und die Unzulanglichkeit der Beweise fiir die verschiedenen Theorien, 
die den polytheistischen Grundzug der altisraelitischen Gottesvorstellung 
behaupten’ (p. 96), and deals at some length, and on the whole not 
unfairly, with the theories of Marti, Luther, Eduard Meyer, Gressmann, 
and Budde. 

Many readers will accept Dr Rabin’s judgement that none of these 
scholars have succeeded in their attempt to trace the Hebrews’ idea of 
God to its first beginnings. Fewer will accept his assumptions that the 
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book of Genesis contains a faithful record of the religious ideas of 
the age before Moses, and that the literary and historical problems 
which gave rise to the critical study of the Pentateuch exist only in the 
minds of those critics who do not know the meaning of religious 
experience (cf. p. 26). F. S. MARSH. 


Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des nach- 


biblischen Judentums. Uerausgegeben von JOHANNES HEMPEL. 
N.F. viii 1-4. 


THis volume opens with a (too brief) article by the late Eduard 
Meyer of Berlin called Untersuchungen sur phonikischen Religion, He 
discusses in the light of fresh archaeological evidence the meaning of 
the important Phoenician inscription of Ma‘sib discovered in 1885, 
of which a text with exegetical notes was published by M. Lidzbarski 
Altsemitische Texte Giessen 1907 pp. 23f.’ The first four lines run: 


Yi vow N¥t NAIS N| Wy 1. 
5p awh ndsn ya wx dp 2. 
yordy3 “ayn nanvy 3. 

yon Sx nawea mineyd 4. 

The Milk ‘aStart of lines 2, 3 is not a feminine deity: Aik (‘king’) 
the chief god is here named as the husband of Astarte. Aa‘a/chammdn 
(‘pillar-being’, in line 3) who dwells in the pillar is the servant of 
Milk‘aStart, while Z/chammén in line 4 isan epithet of M/k aStart 
himself. Meyer points out that the pillar (jom = n3y¥m) has become an 
actual habitation for a god, and the wooden post (AM"wK) a habitation 
for Astarte. As such both pillar and post were anointed at the time of 
the sacrificial meal with the blood of the sacrifice. Since the Asherah 
was not a mere symbol, but (in opinion) the actual dwelling place of 
a goddess, the Deuteronomic law ordered its destruction. To retain 
it was to keep a goddess in the presence of JEHOVAH, contrary to Deut. 
v 7 (= Exod. xx 3). 

The Editor in his Chronik pp. 158 ff, calls attention to a very 
interesting work by Eckhard Unger Badylon die heilige stadt nach der 
Beschreibung der Babylonier, Berlin and Leipzig, 1931. Unger has 
identified ten cuneiform fragments as the survival of six tablets, 
which constituted an ancient guide for priests and pilgrims to the 
temples and the sacred places of Babylon. One fragment gives the 
following inventory of the sacred objects contained in the Inner City: 
53 sanctuaries of the Great Gods: 55 shrines (Ze//en) of the god 
Marduk: 2 highways: 3 rivers: 8 city gates: 24 ‘streets of Babylon’: 

1 See also G. A, Cooke North Semitic Inscriptions pp. 48 ff. 
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300 shrines of the Igigi (‘the gods above’): 600 shrines of the Annun- 
naki (‘the gods below’): 180 altars of the goddess Ishtar (‘goddess of 
love and war’): 180 ‘seats’ of the storm god and of the god of pesti- 
lence: 12 altars of the Pleiades: 6 altars of ‘the Fish’ (sign of the 
Zodiac): 4 altars of the Tiranna (‘rainbow’): 2 altars of the ‘ Fest- 
gott’: all within the city boundaries. 

Unger has succeeded by combining a study of these tablets with the 
results of the excavations in constructing a picture of the Babylon of the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. which may be called ‘convincing’. A full- 
page illustration based on real daéa shews the Ishtar gate from the north 
and the broad Sacred Way leading southward by which Marduk was 
carried on his festal day to and from his temple. The Temple-tower, 
rising in eight stages, which stood beside this temple is shewn against 
the horizon. The famous hanging gardens—walls crowned with trees— 
are also shewn. 

Unger quotes in German translation the accounts of Babylon given 
by Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Quintus Curtius, and Arrian 
of Nicomedia. Herodotus did actually visit Babylon and truth is to 
be found both in his description of the city and also in his his- 
torical touches. For instance, he is right about the date of Semiramis 
(c. 800 B.c.), and his statement that the Temple-tower had eight stages 
is accurate, if the stage below ground is added to the seven stages 
allowed on the cuneiform tablet. Such is the judgement of Unger. 

Special attention is given in this volume to the Book of Isaiah. 
Karl Budde has two articles extending over fifty-six pages on Isa. i-v. 
He is less arbitrary than some younger men in dealing with the text, but 
he offers doubtful corrections in i 2; 7 (omits the last three words) ; 
13 (O18 for px); 14 (‘feasts’ instead of ‘new moons’). With the text 
of wv. 21-26 he deals very hardly, for he finds the Kinah measure there, 
i.e. (it is not too much to say) he imposes Kinah measure on the whole 
passage. In v. 21 he may (or may not) be right in reading Zion (LXX, 
Xewv) was full of judgement, but the verse loses as much in sense as it 
gains in ‘metre’ when the words, du¢ now murderers, a telling close to 
the verse, are sacrificed to the coy and uncertain goddess of Hebrew 
Prosody. 

In v. 224, thy wine is mixed (1) with water, Budde is surely too 
hasty in omitting with water (n'23), while he confesses himself uncertain 
as to the meaning of Sinn; it is doubtful (he says) if it means castratum 
(vinum), and perhaps it means, sur Limonade gemacht. The critic 
also omits the last two clauses of v. 23, although the words, s¢hey judge 
not the fatherless, follow naturally on the statement that the princes take 
bribes. The head of their offence is that they take bribes against the 
helpless whom it is their duty to defend. 

Le 
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Again, can Budde be right in omitting in v. 24,-for the sake of his 


metrical scheme, the telling epithet Sener spas ? Surely the threefold de- 
scription of JEHovAH as ‘The Lord (jNn), JeHovan-Zebaoth, the 
Mighty One of Israel’ adds greatly to the force of the oracle that follows. 

Two articles on Die Composition des deuterojesajanischen Buches are 
contributed by Sigmund Mowinckel, the one of twenty-eight, the second 
of eighteen pages. They are not easy to read, since much of the 
matter is given in footnotes. Mowinckel’s results are mainly of a nega- 
tive character. It is difficult to see how it could be otherwise. Isa. 
xl-lv is to be interpreted on the hypothesis that it is made up of 
unrelated fragments : ‘ Abgesehen von den Abid—Jahwa-Liedern enthilt 
somit das Buch 42 (nicht 41) selbstindige Einheiten.’ The division 
into two halves, xl—xlviii and xlix-lv, has no material significance for 
Mowinckel. He rejects Cornill’s pronouncement, ‘Dtjes offenbar 
cap. 49-55 unter dem Ejindrucke des Erlasses, durch welchen Cyrus 
den Exulanten die Heimkehr erlaubte, und somit einige Zeit spater als 
cap. 40-48 schrieb.’ 

As to the meaning of the Servant of JeHovaH, Mowinckel retracts 
with some hesitation an earlier opinion of his own, i.e. that the Servant 
is Deutero-Isaiah himself: cf. 7. 7.S. xxxii 33. He now writes: ‘ Die 
Deutung der Knecht-Jahwa-Lieder muss zunichst ohne jede Riicksicht 
auf Dtjes, sein Buch, seine Situation, und seine Zeit versucht werden.’ 
Positively he says that the background to the figure of the Servant 
is the Cultus of a Saviour-form (‘ Heilandgestalt’) in a select (‘ge- 
schlossenen ’) religious community. He notes with approval that Gress- 
mann and Gunkel find points of agreement between the Servant and 
the god who dies and rises again (Tammuz e.g.). 

The third contribution on Isaiah, entitled Der Prophet Tritojesaja, is 
by K. Elliger. After having published in 1928 a work, Die Einheit 
des Tritojesaja, in which he defended the unity of Isa. lvi-Ixvi on the 
ground of the uniform style of its parts, he now returns to his discussion 
in order to shew that the ‘Theologie und Frémmigkeit’ of these chap- 
ters may also be cited in favour of their unity of authorship. Elliger 
refuses to see a merely ritual piety in Z7itojesaja. The key-word py 
‘righteous’, he says, has become a religious term meaning one who 
has no dealings with idolatry, but fears JeHovan, and above all fulfils 
his moral duties. So also the 70m ‘w3x of lvii 1, ‘merciful men’, are 
those who exercise mercy towards their neighbour, who are honourable 
before the judgement seat and in business, who keep a social conscious- 
ness. 

Other noteworthy articles are by Johs. Pedersen of Copenhagen and 
by A. Marmorstein. The former is a lecture by the author of Jsrae/: 
its life and culture (E. T., Oxford, 1926), an important work which 
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strikes out a somewhat new line in the study of the Old Testament 
(reviewed in /.7.S. xxix 98, 99). Marmorstein gives a provisional 
account of some fragments of the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch 
which come from the Geniza at Cairo. They are now preserved in 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Leningrad: they have been published by 
P. Kahle. The fragments are small but, since their character is early, 
they deserve a full study. W. Emery BARNES. 


Die Privilegien des Franziskanerordens bis zum Konzil von Vienne (1311) 
im Zusammenhang mit dem Privilegienrecht der friiheren Orden 
dargestellt von P. BuRKHARD Martuis O.M. Cap. (Paderborn, 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1928.) 


Tuis is a difficult book on an intricate subject. The author makes 
no concessions to his readers, but richly rewards those who persevere 
to the end. The contents are accurately described in the title. After 
an examination, from the point of view of canon law, of the terms 
exemption and privilege there are set out the several ways in which the 
normal relations of the bishop to the faithful in his diocese—his pofestas 
ordinis and potestas turisdictionis—might be modified. The early history 
of these modifications is connected with privileges granted to monks. 
Bobbio, in 628, appears to have been the first fully exempt cloister in 
the west, but for some centuries such exemptions were few. A change 
came with the revival of monastic life from Cluny ; increasing depen- 
dence on the papacy and increasing independence of the local hierarchy 
became the usual line of developement, though there were exceptions. 
The Praemonstratensians sought fewer, the Military Orders sought more, 
privileges than most of the orders. The Military Orders lived among 
pagan and semi-pagan people; missionary conditions justified, and 
indeed made necessary, exceptional privileges which would have brought 
utter confusion in regions where a diocesan and parochial system was 
regularly established. 

These general developements of frivilege are, of course, familiar 
enough. The merit of this book is that it fills the familiar outline with 
detail both of the bulls which authorized the exemptions and of the 
practical results of the bulls. The privileges of religious orders are 
studied as they concern the choice of bishops to ordain monks and 
friars, the building of religious houses, public worship, especially in 
time of interdict, the grant of moveable altars and indulgences adding 
special value and attractiveness to particular buildings and ceremonies. 
After these are discussed the rights of the orders to bury their own 
members and outsiders, the status of the orders in respect of the 
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financial demands of the pope and bishops, the endeavours to com- 
pensate the parish priests for their financial losses, and the well-known 
conflict concerning the claims of the friars to preach and to hear con- 
fessions. The processes of discipline and punishment are last treated. 

The method of the book is to set out briefly as a background the 
privileges of the older orders, and then to examine in detail the extent 
to which the Franciscans obtained, used, and extended privileges similar 
to those held by the other orders. No general summary is possible, 
and none is attempted. Each sort of privilege has a different history, 
and though the reader hankers after more generalization and interpreta- 
tion, he is probably longing for what he ought to be denied. 

The privileges of the Franciscans are of peculiar importance, because 
the century between the foundation of the Order and the Council of 
Vienne was the time in which the canon law of the west was assuming 
its classical form. The constant modification of ordinary church custom 
and discipline by privilege and exemption had a not unimportant part 
in shaping canon law at this critical period of its developement. In 
particular the overriding of traditional right by papal authority helped 
to raise discussion of, and to give precision to, the newest claims of the 
papacy to plenitude of power in the church. The defenders of Fran- 
ciscan privileges, as this book shews, did not a little to prepare the 
doctrines which found expression in Unam Sanctam and were subject 
to careful historical criticism in the fourteenth century. 

Incidentally, light falls on many matters of general interest. The 
book gives first-hand information of the way in which the work of 
the church was done from day to day. The very important part of the 
Franciscans in late medieval developement of indulgences appears. 
The actual situation, against which the movement of the Spirituals was 
a protest, stands out clearly. The emergence of a ‘clerical proletariat’ 
is noted. 

The tone of the book is admirable. The author writes as a member 
of the Order, and points out that historical doubts about origins do not 
affect the present validity of indulgences ; but he pleasantly warns us 
that the poverty of twelfth-century abbeys must be taken cum grano 
salis, and he is less inclined than M. Sabatier to accept an early date 
for the famous Portiuncula indulgence. The Appendix contains the 
definitive bull of Alexander IV, Virtute conspicuos, and a useful survey of 
the history of privileges, arranged with reference to popes and ministers 
general. The book is most fully documented, and is attractively 
printed. There are unhappily more printers’ errors than those noted 
by the author. The reasons why he has sometimes translated his 
quotations into German and sometimes reproduced them verbatim in 
Latin is not apparent. B. L. MANNING. 
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Founders of the Middle Ages, by EDWARD KENNARD RAND, Professor 
of Latin in Harvard University. (Cambridge Harvard University 
Press, 1928.) 


Tuts book will be read with rare pleasure. The theme is not of laws, 
wars, councils, but the Church’s problem—how to deal with its heritage 
of classic humanity. The Middle Ages obeyed the impulse of their 
Founders, the men of the first six centuries, and held to the heritage. 
The Founders’ period was dominated by Cicero and what Cicero 
revered the Church ceased not to revere. St Jerome might sometimes 
deny his own heart, but he worked and died a mighty scholar. St Gregory 
reviled grammar, but even that came of his care for education. Like 
President Eliot he was for freedom to embrace new learning. ‘ These 
two masters of education, the ancient and ecclesiastic, the modern and 
anti-ecclesiastic, both manifest a vigorous desire to have done with the 
follies of the past, and to build on what is sound, and useful, and con- 
temporary.” The analogy is imperfect, and Professor Rand is too sane 
a historian to mitigate the difference between the modern or the classic 
mind and the medieval. In St Gregory ‘we may detect an underlying 
intention to cut loose from Greek, and that means that the Middle 
Ages are in the process of foundation’, and ‘one feels in St Gregory 
that our existence has just two stages, the immediate human present 
and eternity. Inattentive to the past, he builds not for human progress 
on this earth, but for the life everlasting ’. 

In the first chapters the earliest Christian men of letters are estimated : 
Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Tertullian. Of Tertullian Professor Rand 
writes, ‘I wish I could devote all the time at my disposal to the most 
interesting of the Latin apologetes, Tertullian, a priest of Carthage, 
vehement, irate, witty, tender, hater of shams and culture, cultured 
himself, learned in letters and in the law, scorner of rhetorick and master 
of its devices, original in thought and style, champion of the catholic 
faith and self-constituted prosecuting attorney against all heretics, 
devotee of a sect so strict and so peculiar that it landed him in heresy.’ 
But having unwillingly passed from Tertullian he presently displays with 
no less concentrated yet appropriately varied enthusiasm St Ambrose 
the Mystic (why ‘ Mystic’, is very sensibly shewn); St Jerome the 
Humanist; Boethius, the first of the Scholastics; the New Poetry ; 
The New Education ; St Augustine and Dante. These chapters are 
supplemented by a list of books (‘merely a few of general interest 
accessible in English’: the reader is referred to ‘satisfactory biblio- 
graphies in Labriolle’); by sixty pages of valuable notes securing and 
orientating the student by precise references and brief criticisms with 
judiciously chosen quotations from the original texts; and by a full 
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and thoughtfully arranged index. The only fault we find in all this 
good guidance is a strange silence on Wordsworth and White in some 
remarks on modern work upon the Vulgate. 

For Cicero and Lucretius among the classics, and for Prudentius and 
Boethius among the Founders, Professor Rand has especial affection. 
‘Once on a time Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy was one of the 
hundred best books—one of those books which no educated man left 
unread. That was still the case in the eighteenth century and had been 
since the Middle Ages, in which period his influence was sovereign.’ 
Professor Rand has a crowd of good things to remark in Boethius. Of 
his language for instance : ‘ This carefulness on the part of Boethius 
led to the creation of a new vocabulary for philosophy, worked out 
step by step in the Middle Ages and appearing in something like a 
final form in St Thomas Aquinas. It is a novel and elaborate diction, 
admirably suited for the need. Its history has never been adequately 
discussed, nor has Boethius’s contribution to it received the attention it 
deserves. The humanists of the Renaissance understood it, in their way. 
*Boethius was the first”, remarks Georgius Valla, “to teach us to 
speak barbarian.” Strange to say, I think Cicero would have approved 
the whole business. For Cicero was also concerned in creating new 
philosophical terms for new ideas, and he too declared that his method 
was to render those terms ad verbum in language which must have 
shocked the purists of his day and almost shocked St Jerome.’ This 
chapter will send many back to the Consolation who may have forgotten 
how easily and perspicuously Boethius writes in plain narrative and 
conversation. But this gossip is only by the way: the chapter is solid 
like the whole book, and diligently critical. Indeed some of the best 
pages in the book are critical and even controversial, but always good- 
tempered, magnanimous: again and again he breaks a lance with his 
best friend Dr Paul Elmer More over Plato the beloved master of 
both. 

Critical, independent, yet beholden to all worthy predecessors and 
contemporaries, erudite yet never niggling, witty, large and shrewd in 
style, everywhere enjoying his tasks—like Hercules or our English 
veteran of letters George Saintsbury, Professor Rand might make that 
veteran’s profession of faith his own: ‘Well, Sir, for my part, I hold 
that of all exercises of human faculty Literature and Art “tread nearest 
to God ”, and I think the more we avail ourselves of their company in 
His service the better.’ 
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Latin thought during the Middle Ages, by CESARE Fouicno. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1929.) 


Tuis is a story of Rome’s influence, waxing, waning, and persistently 
recreative, from the classic sunset to the dawn of the Renaissance. There 
are seven chapters : Rome and the Middle Ages (a general introduction), 
The Salvage, The Christian Contribution, Summaries, The Scottish 
Age, Charlemagne, The Schoolmen and after; there is a selected 
bibliography and index; and six photographic illustrations with a 
good catalogue raisonné—the Vatican fresco of Charlemagne is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

The story is clearly told in plain, not undistinguished style, with 
freshness, The author has a natural sense of the run of things, of 
transformation issuing from selection, of tradition reasserting life even 
in its own deteriorations, and he himself participates in the heritage 
of enthusiasm for the Latin majesty. 

His theme is literature, but pictures, architecture, the actual technique 
of literature—languages, MSS, handwritings—diversify the web, and 
the dramatis personae are vividly presented in their successive acts. 

All is completed in 120 small pages, and reads like an article in 
a reputable journal, a recreation to scholars, who take pleasure in the 
little indications of abundant scholarship which patine the surface with 
bright gold. 

Dimly and too rarely the later Roman Empire transmits a ray of 
light from Byzantium on turbulent Western Europe—a defect in pro- 
portionate truth which may be readily excused in this inheritor of 
a Roman name. A. NAIRNE. 


Llistoire Ancienne de l Eglise, V, Le Christianisme et les Barbares, 395- 
1049, by ALBERT Durourca, 6th edition. (Librairie Plon, Paris, 
1931.) 

Tue Bordeaux professor is engaged on a lengthy work entitled 
L’ Avenir du Christianisme. The first part includes ten volumes, divided 
into two sections, Ze Passé Chrétien (vols. i-v) and Histoire Moderne 
de l Eglise (vols. vi-x). ‘The second part, in which several volumes are 
promised, deals with Z’ Orientation Catholique du Monde du xx® Siecle. 
So far, only seven volumes of the whole series have been published, 
but since they have nearly all been reprinted several times, no doubt 
the others will be widely read when they appear. 

It is long since a scholar has attempted, single-handed, to cover the 
whole field of church history in this comprehensive way. The series 
provides a succinct, yet detailed, account of Western Christianity, fully 
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documented. The present volume traces the expansion of the Church 
in all western lands in the early Middle Ages, sketches the rise of 
Church institutions, reviews its theology, taking due notice of the inter- 
action of contemporary secular influences upon the course of ecclesiasti- 
cal life and thought. The footnotes, encyclopaedic in character, gather 
together many details not elsewhere available save after lengthy research. 
The ‘additional notes’ at the end of each section of the book contain 
a full and valuable review of modern literature in at least five lan- 
guages. There is no index, and a book of nearly four hundred pages, 
containing so much useful information for the scholar and ‘the teacher, 
which has reached a sixth edition, should not be weakened by this 
omission. But the Zad/e des Matiéres does something towards repairing 
this defect. 

Save on minor points—and he deals with many—Professor Dufourcq 
does not break new ground. From the teacher’s point of view he does 
something almost equally useful—he gathers together in a most con- 
venient form the results of the whole range of modern research. 


The Mystery of Faith, an Outline, by MAURICE DE LA TAILLE, S.J. 
(Sheed and Ward, 1930.) 


Tuis little book contains the thesis of Pére de la Taille’s previous 


work Mysterium Fidei, and is reprinted from the English edition, Zhe 
Mystery of Faith and Human Opinion Contrasted and Defined (Sheed 
& Ward). Its closely reasoned argument can hardly be appraised with- 
out reference to the larger work. In grounding his theory of the Mass 
the author combines the Passion with the Last Supper. Only by 
including the Supper, which, we are told, took place ‘amid a scene of 
splendour’, can a satisfactory theory of the oblation be obtained. The 
problem of what happens to the Victim in the Mass is treated at some 
length, and although the author may be justified in saying that this 
problem did not arise until the sixteenth century, the general idea of 
the Mass as a sacrifice was criticized by Berengar in the eleventh. 
Berengar held that it was a sacrifice only as a memorial, and Lanfranc 
described its sacrificial character as symbolical. The current Ambro- 
sian teaching was re-emphasized by Anselm of Canterbury and Deusde- 
dit. Transubstantiation is more lightly treated in this outline, but it is 
quite definitely indicated as the process by which the species of bread 
and wine are related to the Body and Blood. Baptism does not incor- 
porate into the Church except by the power of the Eucharist. Without 
the Eucharist there is no Communion with Christ. ‘ Actually received, 
or partaken of at least in desire, the Eucharist is the indispensable 
means of salvation.’ 
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The Students’ Church History, vol. 11 (Early Middle Period), by CHaRLEs 
Hart, B.A. (Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 1931.) 


Tuis book, which covers the period from the Edict of Milan to the 
Greek Schism of 1054, is a Roman Catholic manual, put forth for 
Roman Catholic readers. Its topical, unchronological arrangement, 
confused by considerable repetition, prevents it from being classified as 
a text-book. Fiction and fact are treated alike in an attempt to sub- 
stantiate some of the more extreme claims of the Papacy. It lacks the 
careful regard for historical veracity characteristic of modern French 
and German Catholic historians. It is especially bitter against the 
Orthodox Eastern Churches. A. J. MACDONALD. 


Alvaro Pelayo; un Franciscain, Théologien du Pouvoir Pontifical au 
XIV® Siecle, par Nicotas Iunc. (J. Vrin, Paris, 1931.) 


THE first half of the fourteenth century was marked, as is well known, 
by a warfare of pamphlets between the adherents of the Emperor on 
the one side and those of the Papacy on the other. The attacks of 
Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun balanced the apologies of 
Agostino Trionfo and Alvaro Pelayo. Each set of combatants, in its 
efforts to counteract the work of its opponents, was led to take up 


extreme positions. Pastor, the learned Roman Catholic historian, allows 
himself to speak of the ‘ melancholy renown’ which came to the papal 
defenders from their exaggerations : ‘they exalted the Pope’, he goes 
on to say, ‘into a kind of demi-god, with absolute authority over the 
whole world’ (History of the Popes i p. 80). In spite, however, of its 
necessary exaggerations the literary products of the controversy are well 
worth studying, and as we have had recently Dr Previté-Orton’s notable 
edition of Marsiglio of Padua’s Defensor Pacis it is only fitting that the 
writings of one of his opponents should now receive some measure of 
attention. 

The only considerable study in modern times of this author is, so 
far as 1 know, Baylander’s A/waro Pelayo, Studien zu seinem Leben und 
seinen Schriften, published in 1910, a work to which Dr Iung himself is 
considerably indebted. What, however, adds value to the volume now 
under consideration, is the much larger amount of space given to the 
teaching of Alvaro, and this after all was his most important contribution 
to history. 

The present volume is divided up into two parts. In the first we are 
given a short but adequate account of the life of Alvaro set against the 
background of his times, the early years of the Avignon Papacy. There 
is also a careful discussion of his writings as literature, including lists of 
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the various MSS which have survived. Especial attention is devoted to 
the treatise De Statu et Planctu Ecclesiae in which Alvaro set forth 
with the greatest fullness the views which he held. Dr Iung shews 
that in the later sections he borrowed largely from the De Regimine 
Christiano of James of Viterbo. The second part deals with the ideas 
and teaching themselves, arranged under a number of convenient, if 
somewhat obvious, headings, such as ‘The Pope as Vicar of Jesus 
Christ’, ‘The Basis of the Papal Power’, and so,forth. One chapter 
is devoted to the position of the Emperor and the relation of the 
Spiritual and the Temporal Powers. 

Alvaro certainly made high claims for the Pope—he can even 
declare that gui videt eum oculo contemplativo et fideli videat Deum— 
and emphasized the superiority of his powers over those of General 
Councils: it is from the Pope that Councils derive jurisdictionem et 
auctoritatem et licentiam congregandi se; but they are not carried to such 
lengths as to justify Pastor’s statement quoted above. There is, for 
example, a clear recognition of the rights of the Emperor, once he has 
been duly recognized by the Papacy, to rule within his own sphere ; 
* Pelayo n’est pas partisan du pouvoir direct’. None the less just as the 
Pope is the Vicar of Christ, so the Emperor is the Vicar of the Pope 
and his vassal. This attribution will read strangely to any one who 
recollects that the title ‘ Vicar of God’ was applied to the Emperor 
long before it was applied to the Pope. Innocent III was, I believe, 
the first Pope to make the claim. Again, the rights of the Pope over 
against the canons of General Councils are definitely limited, non Posset 
tollere concilia generalia quae sunt sicut evangelia veneranda. Most striking 
of all, in view of later developements, is the recognition that the Pope, 
in spite of his pre-eminence, ‘reste un homme qui peut pécher et qui 
doit se garder de l’erreur’; it is for this reason, it would seem, that 
Alvaro refuses ‘ & lui reconnaitre expressément I’infaillibilité ’. 

The volume is unfortunately marred by a number of misprints, not 
important in themselves or likely to mislead the reader, but none the 
less annoying. Among others I have noticed the following: p. 119, 
n. 4, nomine should be nemine ; p.179, Streitchrifte should be Séreit- 
schrifte ; p. 189, n. 3, Paspt should be Papst. The name of the trans- 
lator of Gierke’s Die Deutsche Genossenschaft, Jean de Pange, is rendered 
du Pange on pp. 191, 234, and 242 (cf. pp. 215, 217, 236). Onp. 12 
Henry of Luxemburg is described as Henry VIII; this is perhaps 
a slip, or it may possibly be justified in view of the recognition of 
Henry, son of Frederick II, as King of the Romans during his father’s 
lifetime. 

In the text of his work Dr Iung gives numerous translations from the 
works of Alvaro. These translations appear to be well done on the 
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whole, though in one place it seems to me that the full force of 
the original has not been rendered ; ‘ un pére doit amasser des trésors 


pour ses enfants et non pas pour lui’ does not fully represent ¢hesaurt- 
sare habet pater filiis, non e contrario. 


A History of the Popes, by FERNAND Haywarp. Translated from the 
French by the Monks of St Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. (Dent, 
1931.) 

In this volume of less than 400 pages M. Hayward has attempted 
the stupendous task of giving a history of the Papacy ‘from Simon 
Bar-Jona’s confession at Caesarea-Philippi till the signing of the Lateran 
Treaty in 1929’. As his scheme involves the mention of every indi- 
vidual pope, whatever his importance or "nimportance, it will be seen 
that the description of ‘stupendous’ is well applied. M. Hayward, 
labouring under these limitations of space and scope, has produced 
a study which will be highly valued by devout members of the Roman 
Communion,. but which has little importance for scholars. The author, 
no doubt, as judged by the extraordinarily diverse collection of secondary 
authorities from which he compiled his work, had not the latter in view. 

M. Hayward’s standpoint is very similar to that of Pastor, that of the 
fair-minded Roman who is not averse to admitting that some of the 
popes were very human in their failings and that even the great Institu- 
tion of the Papacy itself was at times in error on non-essential points. 
The author’s candour, here and there, leads him to make admissions 
where they are not necessary, and indeed become misleading. There 
is, for example, the statement (p. 196) that Magna Carta ‘was aimed 
alike against the royal and the papal power’. For this he is quite 
rightly criticized by Abbot Butler in the admirable introduction which 
he has furnished to the English edition. In this matter I have a per- 
sonal interest, as in my recent volume on Jnnocent IIT (p. 84) I stated 
definitely that Clause I of the Charter had no reference to the Pope, 
a conclusion which I am glad to see receives the support of Mr Z. N. 
Brooke in his recent Birkbeck Lectures. 

On points of detail there are several small blunders or over-statements, 
due probably to failure to grasp the exact meaning of the scholars con- 
sulted. On p. 272, to give an instance, Ulrich von Hutten is referred 
to, without any qualification, as the author of ‘ The Epistles of Obscure 
Men’. Actually Zpistolae Obscurorum Virorum as it appeared in 1514 
was the work almost entirely of Crotus Rubeanus ; it was in a second 
volume, written in imitation of the first and published in 1517, that 
von Hutten had ashare. Again on p. 248 we are told that the Three 
Wise Men in Benozzo Gozzoli’s famous fresco in the Riccardi Palace 
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at Florence represent ‘respectively the Emperor Palaeologus, Pope 
Eugenius, and Cosimo de’ Medici’. Not one of these statements is 
correct ; the figures represent the Patriarch of Constantinople, Palaeo- 
logus, and the youthful Lorenzo de’ Medici. The slip, on p. 324, 
by which Muratori is described as the author, rather than the editor, of 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, may be due to the translators or perhaps 
to confusion with the same scholar’s Annali d’Jtalie. 


L. ELutiott Binns. 
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